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Q Edvwon. 


This month, the world observes the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas A. Edison—February 11th, 1847. 


Dr. Charles F. Kettering said, at a recent meeting of 
the Edison Foundation, “‘As truly as though each of us 
had been named in his last will and testament, every 
industry, business, profession and home using electricity 
is a beneficiary of the labors of this great man.”’ 


Without his inventive genius and accomplishments, we 
would all be the poorer today—not only in material 
things but in scientific knowledge, in world progress and 
in each person’s “‘pursuit of happiness.”’ 
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Ford Truck-Tractor Coupled to Fruehauf Aerovan 


pera 


. - . THIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADDS 40 MATTRESSES TO EACH LOAD! 





HE makers of the famous Sealy Mattress, Cleve- our Fruehaufs have proved very satisfactory and do 
land, Ohio, discovered in 1941 that a truck a swell job for us.” PN 
could pull far more in a Fruehauf Trailer than it Loads Go Up —Trips Are Saved! 
could carry. 


Here again is an example of how loads go up... 
trips are saved . . . and more goods are distributed ee 
when trucks pull loads in Fruehauf Trailers. 


In the words of Ernest M. Wuliger, president, 
“We formerly delivered a maximum of 50. mat- 
tresses on an ordinary truck, but each Fruehauf 
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now Carries as many as 90 mattresses easily — that’s : Perhaps a Fruehauf representative can help you 
40 more mattresses each trip. increase your delivery or hauling efficiency. A call “ 
. to him incurs no obligation. , 
2 Trucks Handle 3 Trailers! 
“We? f di a ; World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers R 

e’ve found in our operation—delivering to RA DET 
customers in Northern Ohio and Western New a . LER CO., , a 32 : 
York State—that three Trailers and two truck- matertes--65 Fostery Serwee Svansies ¥ 
tractors really deliver peak efficiency. R 
“Trailer floors are smooth. Bulky loads, like mat- V 
tresses, slide in easily — no boxes or obstacles to Un end | ENDGarTEs ir 
interfere. This is a helpful feature to us. There’s Up » hae. Loads B 
nothing really dramatic about our deliveries, but the Hydraulic Wey: 
for Free Z m 
“ER 
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SMALL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Pre-war America had a record total of 
nearly 3,400,000 business concerns. During 
the war this figure shrank appreciably (in 
1943, the low point, the number was 2,835,- 
000). What’s the situation today? 

What is the outlook for the nation’s small 
businesses? Are conditions more or less 
promising for the small entrepreneur? How 
does the failure rate compare with that of 
pre-war days? 

With thousands of ex-Gls—and others— 
either contemplating setting up their own 
businesses or already established in them, 
these questions are of vital importance. 

With this in mind, we asked William 
Hurd Hillyer, well-known economist and a 
regular Contributing Editor of Forses, to 
delve into the situation. Mr. Hillyer has 
been “delving” for some time now, and has 
come up with a comprehensive survey of 
the nation’s small business outlook—a survey 
which will reveal the answers to the above 
questions, and many more. 

Look for his story in our March 1 issue. 


BUSINESS LEADER 


Lawyer, sales wizard, accounting expert, 
top executive—John S. Coleman has been 
all of them, and still is. Still under 50, the 
fact that he has recently been elevated to 
the presidency of the big Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. is indicative of his abilities. 

Next issue we'll focus the spotlight on 
Coleman—the man, his career, his plans and 
his beliefs. It’s another big story in our 
“Tomorrow's LEADERS” series. 


MOTOR OPPORTUNITY 


In our March 1 issue you'll also find the 
big opportunities story for which many of 
you have been waiting: “OpporTUNITIES IN 
AuToMosILE DEALERSHIPS.” 

Prepared by an editor long experienced 
in automotive matters, it’s a detailed analysis 
of a business which has always ranked high 
as a profit-maker in the retail merchandising 


field. 


YOUR WORKER CONTACTS 


“Pursuant to company policy as promul- 
gated in the minutes of 1/2/47. and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, the first 
shift will terminate operations at 5:30 P.M. 
2/21/47 and will resume operations at the 
scheduled starting time on February 23, 
py Ss 

This ponderous bit of verbiage is- one 
company’s way of informing its employees 
that they'll have a holiday on Washington’s 
birthday. All too many companies, says 
Lawrence Stessin, Forses Labor Editor, are 
guilty of being overly legalistic in their 
bulletins and handbooks for workers. A 
carry-over from the war years,-it’s a practice 
that is making for more employee grumbling 
than you’d imagine. 

Next issue, then, Stessin will list 17 spe- 
cific suggestions as to just how you can 
simplify and enliven your employee messages 
and get them to read—and understand— 
exactly what you want to get across. 


i 








GAVE Me A HOT IDeA 


. “Tt was just a kid’s stunt, but that snow man 
/ with his sign gave me an idea. 

“Everybody is talking about the West. 
People are moving West. They are taking 
markets with them. Labor and executive 
talent, too. And Los Angeles is getting the 
lion’s share of that Westward trend. 

“‘We have to have more production 
capacity. So, why not build that new plant 
in Los Angeles?” 


Good idea, Sir, for lots of sound, eco- 

/ ‘ / nomic reasons — the same reasons that 
influenced 245 new industrial plants 
to announce Los Angeles as their 
choice during the first eleven months 


of 1946. Let us tell you about them. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON ¥O BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
"Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE 


+s. ae 

~ > ~ “A - F 
Les Ongeles IN THE WEST IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
& 
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EDITORIALS 


Economic sanity is returning. 


Strikes will be fewer. 


Defiant union dictators are en the to- 


boggan—thanks to sober-minded mem- 
bers, Congress. 


Expect some income tax relief. 


Truman is trying to play ball with the 
Republican Congress. | 


Our unconscionable hordes of Federal 


tax-eaters will be thinned out. 


Prediction: Cost of living has about 
reached its peak. 


Many prices will ere long be axed— 
both consumer and durable goods. 


Building -trades wages have zoomed 
cripplingly. 


Enough ordinary families 
afford to build, buy homes. 


cannot 


Television is within sight of arriving. 
In a home it is priceless even today. 


Jobs are coming into demand —by mes 
more than by women. 


MacArthur has handled his super: 
humanly difficult job superbly. 


Prophecy: Before 1947 ends, most — 
not all—scarcities will end. 


Top executives should shun top-heavy 
inventories. 


Act on the assumption that interest 
rates will rise somewhat. 


Bust the theory that a nearby bust is 
inescapable. 


Commonsense can — should, probably 
will—postpone it. 


At Washington one finds that the Pres- 
idential bee has already stung some 
half-dozen Republicans. 


A relative dark horse may be named. 
Best recent developmeat: More workers 


ere producing more. 
FORBES 
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BOOKS 
IN ONE 


1600 PAGES 

5 inches wide, 

8 inches high 
with 


Iustrations, 


Charts, Tables, 


Diagrams 


Pally Indexed for 
Instant Reference 


HOW YOU CAN 
What p id 
in planning direct-mail selling? Here 


7700 USEFUL FACTS TO HELP YOU 
ADVANCE YOURSELF IN BUSINESS 


Here is just « 


when you need help 
taining 


HOW TO CHECK CREDITS a: 
ONS: Sources cred 


CREASE COLL y+ 
information; Dun & 


3 writ 
fusing credit ; how to write collection letters. 
HOW To SEAL. WITH by % page Owe 
Collection of 


YOU MON 
pt «oy ebb 


usigiment ¢ 
of ereditors ; ity receivers ps; voluntary or 
ankruptcy ; 


involuntary petition if b 


ELL BY DIRECT MAIL: 
be sold? What are the 


on: selecting lists; types 


and build mailing lists; how ¢ 


sales letters. 


HELPFUL 


for small advertisers; 
mand; how to work with an advertising agency; 
fixing the appropriation; selecting the Fight 
media; testing your advertis 
— hong a trade-mark; AY. - 


sign and 


Habitities ; H 


credits; contingent liabilities; 
FACTS ABOUT Agyameeens: stock and surplus. 


ing; how to 


This 1600-page Master Volume gives you 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Learn in Spare Time—at Low Cost! 


emall fraction of the theusends ef items 
covered in the * BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK: 


for efficiency ; 


reorganizations; wage earners’ p 
FORARESAL STATEMENTS: Do you know 
The Handbook 


‘abilities; Seterred 
> capital 


one INSURANCE: How to reduce cost 
of ; law governing 





Procedure; printing and typography. 
MANAGING SALESMEN: If you are over 
required to build and manage a sales force, 
turn to the 

Determining 

recruiting and selecting salesmen; cobeine. 
training and compensating salesmen, 

oAnes CONTRACTS AND FORMS: Essen- 


ting; 

merchandise; saditions! sales contracts; lease 
agreement; ‘contracts appointing agents; con- 
ae employing salesmen; foreign trade defi- 
nitions. 
HINTS ON BUYING RERORAROIS Buy- 
ing the right thing; how to standardize speot- 
fieations; buying the right amount, at the 
right place, at the right time, at the right 
price; buying i a seller’s market: procedure 
for handling and analyzing bids; requisitions 
and purchase orders ; receiving and inspecting 

checking in 


voices; stores and 
inventory control. 
NOW TO MANAGE AN OFFICE: Do the 
little details of office routine ‘‘throw’ you? 
Here ig a common-sense roadmap to follow 
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ty bends: credit insurance; m 
orages business life insurance; group insur- 


DIRECTORS, Kd Ane vanes STOCKHOLDERS: 
Law relating to 


directors; removal of directer 

with or without cause; ability, of directer for 

of corporate powers; law relating to 

cers; liability of an officer for misman- 

ement; law relating to + —carceaes rights 
and Habilities of stockholders 


CORPORATE eeSTINeS, MINUTES AND 
RESOLUTIONS: Prepara for meetings; 
steckhebders” meeti Las directors’ meetings and 
committee meetings; how to keep minutes of 
meetings; parliamentary procedure. 
PASTRIES: What a 

ment contain ; 


debts, employ assistants, 
allt cad “Tiability of ineoming partner; 
partnership to corporation. 
TYPES OF BUSINESS SOSREA TIONS: 
Choos form of or tion 


ing 
raising additional ‘capital; bey to do busi. 
ness in any state. 











Get ahead faster and earn more money, with the 
help of this great self-instruction book! 


RENTICE-HALL 


S oo Handbook 


Here is the definite, reliable guidance you want on how te 
prepare yourself for business leadership. THE BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK is packed with practical business facts, 
methods, ideas, short-cuts, tables, reference data, and tested procedures 
used by successful executives to save time and money. The Handbook 
is so arranged that you can (1) look up any item you need, with the 
mere flip of a finger, and 
its fundamentals to its advanced applications. 


Gef This Executive Training in 
Just a Few Minutes a Day 


(2) study a particular branch of business from 


Now you can learn, in spare time, the tech- 
niques of successful executive control. At home, 
evenings or week ends, or during lunch hours, 
why not set aside a few minutes regularly to 
gain this greater knowledge of business? THE 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK is 
virtually a complete’ course in business man- 
agement—giving you step-by-step guidance on 
every phase of business you must know about 
to qualify for advancement and bigger pay. 


Without this knowledge, you run the risk of 
being tied down forever to a “dead end" job, 
while others who are trained for executive 
work move ahead to better jobs and more 
money. 


The training you get from THE BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK can be applied 
immediately. Every section—every chapter— 
every page—provides you with practical busi- 
ness facts you can use to cut costs—save time— 
build profits—make yourself WORTH MORE 
in whatever work you do! 


Just one single suggestion out of the thousands 
contained in the Handbook can pay for its cost 
over and over again! Examine this Handbook 
taki FREE. Just fill in and oll coupon 
elow. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





SEND NO MONEY 


Prentice.Hall, Inc., Dept. B- +t «ia 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York il, N. 


Please send, for 10 days’ free trial, a copy 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK. 


months ‘until full price of $7.80 (plus postage) ts. paid. 
PN Sac ctccccnnnsSadevaceescegevccedaqunéestoneetueecoawel 
PE Gav kc cwcccnctetccctensesesnsscuedseqewedeeqccwosennee 
AEE Se peeee eee Zone..... ee 


(If you send $7.50 with this coupon, we pay postage, Same 
return privilege—and your money back if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied.) 
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Won't Run When the Heat's On 


When temperatures rise, ordinary as- 
phalts get soft and sticky, and run. It’s 
a common sight on roofs and roads. 


coating exposed to the weather. 


Look into these versatile, durable, eco- 
nomical asphaltic materials made by 
Flintkote. Applied by spray, brush or 
trowel, they give better protection 
against weather and corrosion. Industry 
knows them as Hydralt* Protective 
Coatings and Static* Roof Coatings. 


But certain Flintkote emulsified as- 
phalts are specially processed so that 
they won’t run under any heat. They 
form a stable protective coating that 
won’t sag and flow when warm, or be- 
come brittle and crack when cold. 


Due to such characteristics, these 
stable clay-type asphalt emulsions have 
great weather resistance . . . outlasting 
by far any other type of bituminous 


The development of gtable asphalt 
coatings is just one of many contribu- 
tions made by Flintkote research to 
better construction and economical 
maintenance. “Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


What special problems do you have? 
With a witle line of asphalt coatings 
and emulsions . . . dispersions of rubber 
and resin compounds. .. adhesives 
and saturants . . . automotive, 
railway and marine products. . . 
roofings, sidings and insulations... 


Flintkote may be able to help you as 
it has helped many industries for 46 
years. Write today. THE FLINTKOTE COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
St., Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 25 Ade- 
laide St., E. Toronto 1, Ontario. 


s PROT bene / 


FLINTKOTE 











BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY ° PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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READERS SAY 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


Retention of a normal intellectual vista 
is all that has prevented me from canceling 
my subscription to your magazine months 
ago. As for placing a great deal of credence 
in your ability to consummate a reliable pre. 
diction of business futures, “I’m still from 
Missouri.” No one can be so soured and 
so wrong on so many things politically and 
yet right on a safe percentage of business 
facts, as politics and business have too 
much influence upon each other. 

For months your magazine was smudged 
with slurs and slander at the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and at times his party. You 
ranted at Bureaucracy and raved about 
bungling as though that had not been a 
common charge during the Taft-Coolidge. 
Hoover era. The only difference to the man 
on the street was that then he didn’t eat 
and now he does... . 

In your issue of Jan. 15 you state edi- 
torially, quoting the late President, that 
Gold was boosted 21¢ because it was a 
lucky figure. Now candidly, is that the 
state of your analytical mind? Or have you 
never heard of a pun or a joke? And on 
the same editorial page you state, “Whom 
the Gods would destroy, they first make 
mad,” A warning that I am surprised that 
your magazine has not heeded long ago. 
And I hope you learn the truth of those 
lines before it is too fate. 

Many of your comments have been a 
reflection upon you, not upon the then 
President of the United States, especially 
when you quote as serious side issue com- 


ments.—E. M. Kennet, Oxford, Ohio. 


BUSINESS MAP 


Hearty congratulations for an excellent 
idea. The Forses Map of Business Condi- 
tions fills a long-felt need in statistical busi- 
ness information regarding local market 
trends, as opposed to general national eco- 
nomic tendencies. 

Inauguration of the new feature increases 
immeasurably the value of an already out- 
standing magazine. You are to be com- 
mended for your initiative and your insight 
into the needs of business men. 

I await coming issues of Forses with 
more than customary interest.—Tsutomu S. 
Ocu1, Ogden, Utah. 


RUSSIA 


Cannot agree with the repeated “2-Line 
Editorial” in regard to Russia. You are off 
the track there,*not because I say so, but 


. because their actions over the long pull 


prove you to be wrong. Russia will calm 
down, yes, while she puts over a deal or 
two or three (up her sleeve), every little 
bit, but Russia aims for the same old target. 
Russia will never be satisfied until her way 
dominates the ‘world—F. F. ACKEBERG, 
Tampico, Il. 


BUSINESS BIBLE 


For years I have called Forses MAGAziNne 
my Business Bible. What more could a 
fellow say?—-Wape Greene, Oak Park, IIl. 


FORBES 
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UNIVERSAL PICTURES — 


Company, Inc. 


Pictures of Distinction 


NIVERSAL PICTURES COMPANY is now 
devoting its creative and technical 
resources to the production of pictures of 
outstanding distinction. The production 
of so-called ““B” pictures, Westerns and 
serials has been eliminated. 


It is our belief that the trend among the 
millions of moviegoers both in America and 
in countries overseas is toward increasing 
selectivity in their choice of screen enter- 
tainment. 


Implementing this new production policy, 
Universal Pictures has acquired the entire 
assets of International Pictures Corporation, 
and the production organizations of the two 
companies have been merged. This combi- 
nation of creative and technical talent, 
story properties and star contracts gives 
Universal one of the strongest production 
organizations in the motion picture industry. 


William Goetz and Leo Spitz, outstand- 
ing producers, who headed International 
Pictures, have been placed in full charge of 
Universal’s production activities at the 
studio. The company’s productions now 
carry the trade mark of Universal-Inter- 
national Pictures. 


In addition to 25 pictures of distinction 
being produced at its own studio, Universal 
Pictures has arranged for the exclusive dis- 
tribution in this country and in Central and 
South America of British pictures produced 
by the J. Arthur Rank Organization, with 
the exception of 2 to be handled by another 
company and 5 to be distributed annually 
by Eagle-Lion. 





For Your Entertainment 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL Presents: 


The Egg and I—from Betty MacDonald’s Best- 
Seller; Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray. 


Time Out of Mind—from Rachel Field’s novel 
—Phyllis Calvert, Robert Hutton, Ella Raines. 


Song of Scheherazade— Yvonne De Carlo, Brian 
Donlevy, Jean Pierre Aumont—in Technicolor. 


Ivy—starring Joan Fontaine, Patric Knowles, 


Herbert Marshall and Richard Ney. 


l’'ll Be Yours—Deanna Durbin, Tom Drake, 
William Bendix and Adolphe Menjou. 


Portrait in Black—starring Joan Crawford. 


Smash-Up—The Story of aWoman-—Susan Hay- 
ward, Lee Bowman, Marsha Hunt, Eddie Albert. 


Swell Guy—Sonny Tufts and Ann Blyth. 

The Exile—starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

Slave Girl—in Technicolor, starring Yvonne De 
Carlo and George Brent. 

Buck Privates Come Home—Abbott and 
Costello. 

Pirates of Monterey—in Technicolor, starring 
Maria Montez and Rod Cameron. 





The J. Arthur Rank pictures shown here 
have been very favorably received. Critics 
and the public have been quick to recog- 
nize the outstanding quality of “Stairway 
to Heaven,” “Henry V,” “Caesar and 
Cleopatra,” “Seventh Veil” and “Brief 
Encounter,” to mention only a few. Box 
office results indicate that these British 
pictures offer a type of entertainment the 
American public wants to see. And as the 
British stars become more widely known 
here, there will be even greater interest in 
their forthcoming pictures. 


U. S. MARKET FOR BRITISH FILMS 


These arrangements to distribute British 
pictures in this country mark the beginning 
of an earnest effort to provide the British 
film industry with an opportunity to add 
materially to the world-wide earnings of 
their pictures. It is our opinion that their 
pictures should have the same opportunity 
to earn revenues in this country as our pic- 
tures have in Britain. 


This agreement presages a new era of co- 
operation in the motion picture industry. It 
not only provides the opportunity for the 
American public to see the best British 
product but paves the way for the exchange 
of acting, writing and directorial talent be- 
tween United States and Great Britain. 


ENTER 16MM.—8MM. BUSINESS 


Marking the entrance into an important 
new field, Universal Pictures has organized 
a new subsidiary, United World Films, Inc., 
to produce and distribute 16mm. and 8mm. 
entertainment, educational, religious and 
newsreel films. This subsidiary has pur- 
chased the assets of Castle Films, Inc., a 
leading producer-distributor of 16mm. and 
8mm. films, and also the film library and 
distributing set-up of Bell & Howell Co. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Net profit for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
2, 1946, was $4,565,219, equivalent to $5.32 
per. share on 827,119 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year, after providing for dividends on the 
444% preferred stock. This compared with 
$3,910,928, or $4.86 per share, a year ago. 

The cost of selling and distributing motion 
pictures is likely to be increased as the re- 
sult of a recent court ruling requiring 
changes in the industry’s marketing meth- 
ods. This was one of the factors that led the 
Universal management to adopt its new 
policy of producing only pictures of distinc- 
tion. Naturally, however, it will take a 
reasonable period of time for these new 
production and distribution policies to be- 
come completely effective and reflect them- 
sélves in the company’s over-all operations. 





Characteristics of the 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


It is surprising how few people seem to have 
any real understanding of how the motion 
picture industry operates as a business. 

Few seem to realize that beneath the in- 
dustry’s Hollywood glamour there is a great 
basic stability. 

The industry has an established market of 
over 90,000,000 paying customers a week in 
this country alone and upwards of 200,000.- 
000 a week throughout the world. 

It is a strictly cash business—one of the 
largest cash businesses in the world. 

It had a cash income of over $1,500,000.,- 
000 in this country alone last year. World 
revenues were over $2,000,000,000. 

It is one of America’s great export indus- 
tries. It is one of the few American iridustries 
whose product sells in every ceuntry in the 
world. 

It is the No. 1 salesman of American goods 
throughout the world. 

It is a relatively young industry. It has initi- 
ative and is aggressive. 

It is an industry with tremendous long- 
term growth prospects. 

It is one of the last industries to feel the 
effects of a depression.-During hard times, 
going to the movies is one of the last things 
people care to give up. 

When general business starts to pick up, 
the motion picture industry is among the 
very first to respond. Few industries enjoy 
such a high degree of resiliency. 

Although the motion picture industry is 
often thought of as highly speculative, actu- 
ally it has as many factors making for basic 
stability as any other leading industry, and 
more than most. 





IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
4.56 






3.91 


Bo ROETS 
PROGRAM FOR CURRENT SEASON 
Universal’s line-up of current and coming 
productions will be the strongest in its his- 
tory. Under the new Universal-Interna- 
tional banner, top ranking stars are appear- 
ing in productions with outstanding story 
values, including best-selling novels and 
Broadway stage successes. These pictures 
are being directed and supervised by direc- 
tors and producers who have to their credit 


some of the most successful pictures turned 
out in Hollywood. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, Chairman 
N. J. BLUMBERG, President 


A copy of the Annual Report will be furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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says FRANK E. MULLEN 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


"No business man can afford to be so 
close to the trees of his own job that 
he does not see the forest of com- 
merce and industry as a whole. For 
years FORBES Magazine of Business 
has helped provide me with an essen- 
tial perspective on the basic trends 
and progress of the nation's economy.” 








MEANS BUSINESS TO ITS 93,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 








FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
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"Appeasement" policy of union leaders ('47 wage settlements without strikes) will 
NOT keep Congress from passing labor reform legislation. Republican leadership on 
Capitol Hill is committed to act on labor problem despite recent “good behavior" of 
gajor unions, a stratagem obviously intended to stall off restrictive laws. 





This "no strike" deal, if maintained another 60 days and if it pays off in 
form of new contracts in Steel, Autos and Coal, will succeed in watering down anti- 
labor bills and make it easier to get a moderate measure by the White House without 
a veto. 








Truman is expected to accept some labor law changes that.he has not advocated-- 
so long as they're not tied up with such drastic curbs as bans on closed shop and 
industry-wide bargaining. A single bill would probably get President's signature IF 
limited to: 





(L) Labor responsibility--Make unions liable for breach of contract . .. . Require 
them to register with SEC or some other Fed'l. agency. 





(2) Gov't injunctions--Give President “big stick" for emergency use . .. . Insure 
Gov't of power to obtain-&-enforce court order forbidding a strike which would 
‘endanger national welfare." 


(3) Emergency boards--Create new system of temporary panels to handle major 
crises when they occur, instead of one permanent control agency like War Labor Board 
or single Mediation Board proposed in many pending GOP bills. 


(4) Minor Wagner Act amendments--Write in only a few new clauses: (a) Require 


wions as well as employers to "bargain in good faith" ... . (b) Make secret bal- 
lot in union elections mandatory ... . (c) Capitalize "freedom of speech" pro- 
vision so employers can tell their side in labor matters so long as there's no 
Coercion ... . (dad) Permit employers to request and get union elections in juris- 
dictional-dispute cases. 





COMMUNIST SYMPATHIZERS still infest official Washington . . . Republican promises 
of a house-cleaning remain unfilled so far . .. . Former Sen. LaFollette's charges 
of! Red infiltration into Congressional committee staffs should lead to early 

ation . . . .« Party=-liners are smart and devious, ferreting them out a tough task. 











TRUMAN CHANCES IN '48 are looking up; his advisers are encouraged. Their reason- 
ing: Republican Congress is not going to deliver on many widely-advertised 

Promises (they're already in something of a mess over tax reductions vs. balanced 
budget); meantime HST's popularity remains on rising curve from Election-day low 
*« « « Their strategy: soft-pedal talk of returning Truman to White House; concen- 
trate on building his reputation as a "good leader" while GOP aspirants needle 
each other. (Continued on page 13) 
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AUTOMOTIVE New car output is expected to continue at 1946 year-end levels for some 








months, aided by a slightly better raw materials supply. Meantime, 
the demand for auto repair parts remains heavy, probably will run so throughout the 
year as motorists endeavor to keep from scrapping their old cars (average age 8% 
years) pending purchase of new models. A telling factor in this battle to keep 
the scrapping rate low is the more than 50% increase in automobile repair facilities, 


SHIPPING Facing extinction? No merchant shipbuilding by the end of 1947, maybe 

loss of export markets, is the dire prediction of one shipbuilder, point- 
ing out that only some 60-odd vessels are currently on order. One bright gleam in 
the picture: the present boom in small craft, which shipyards hope may help cushion 
the blow of retrenchment. 


HOUSING Though cheered by a general easing in materials supply, the industry has 
a new worry. It's afraid of a lack of skilled workmen to handle the huge 

building schedule. Meanwhile, government officials fear the apprenticeship program, 

designed to provide a larger pool of labor, will not be as successful as desired. 

- « » Possibility? Higher costs of residential construction, particularly in 

lumber, may retard the expected housing boom. 


COMMUNICATIONS Fulfilment of a long-standing promise? Recent reports indicate 

that a third of the nation is now assured of television. This 
includes 30 metropolitan districts, served by 57 stations. Touchy question in the 
industry: Color now? . . . . Radio fans are apparently well taken care of. The end 
of 1946 saw an estimated 15 million sets turned out, with current output said to be 
running at a 20 million rate ... . Your new telephone is still in the offing. 
Despite a record breaking output of telephone equipment, over 2 million applicants 
are patiently waiting to hear “number please." 





DISTRIBUTION Changing pattern: A nationwide survey reveals the country's mer- 

chants have returned to pre-war buying and inventory control prin- 
ciples . .. . New trend in selling at retail? Robot selling, according to observ- 
ers, bulks large in many promotional programs, especially in the food and drug 
fields. Utilizing sight and sound, such innovations as store broadcasts, intra- 
Store television and moving strips are becoming more popular. 





RAILROADS Keep ‘em moving--that's the current slogan as far as box cars are con- 

cerned. Present high loadings are being accomplished with 10,000 
fewer cars than last year. However, steelmen have helped dispel the gloom surround- 
- ing new car building by saying the carbuilders should be able to get eneugh steel 
to turn out 7,000 freight cars a month. 


FINANCE Contrary to some opinion, mutual savings banks, in reporting their 
deposits as the highest in 13l years, expect a continuation in the accul- 

ulation of savings during the year at a rate comparable to the latter half of 1946 

- « « « Ominous? One insurance authority, commenting that the public debt creates 

restraint, contends that it is resulting in the transfer of the responsibilities of 
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social institutions to the Treasury 
Department, which is a "new and different 
central bank.” 

RUBBER Controversy within the industry: 
Would return of crude rubber 
puying to private hands create a "boom 

and bust" period? Question arises at a 
time when eStimates of probable natural 
rubber output in the Far East reflect 
greater optimism. And recent statements 
urging continuation of government con- 
trol over importations of crude indicate 
growing concern over the fate of the 
nation's synthetic rubber industry. 


Passenger fare increase es- 
sential? That's the thought 
in some quarters, as deficits among 
domestic airlines mount ... .A job for 
public relations: To overcome adverse 
publicity over accidents, deterioration 
in services. Some bright spots: Instal- 
lation of new equipment, navigational 
aids, improvements in service are 
expected by year's end... . Significant: 
Air safety gains are reflected in the 
trend towards liberalization in the 
issuance of life insurance to air 
travelers. 


AVIATION 


CREDIT Consumer credit is looked to as 
the economic lever necessary 

to move a vast amount of goods into 
consumers’ hands. Credit men expect 
further expansion in such credit during 
1947, attribute 1946's increase mainly 
to charge accounts and installment 

loan indebtedness. Warning: The "high- 
pressure approach" in making collections 
Should be avoided. 


Strenuous efforts to have the 
tariff duty on copper suspended 
or reduced may be looked for soon. Why? 
Copper users may have to make their 

own foreign purchases in the face of a 
dwindling government stockpile, domes- 
tic production deficiency . .. . The 
platinum metals industry is returning to 
hormal, hopes for a minimizing of specu- 
lative interest as world markets 

become freer. . . - While zinc supply and 
demand achieved an over-all balance in 
1946 despite strikes, labor shortages and 
unfavorable price ceilings, a solution 
to shortages in some grades remains to be 
found. 


METALS 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


MILITARY BUDGET PRUNING by Congress 
won't seriously cripple national defense 
but will save substantial sums. Army- 
Navy budget estimate for next fiscal 
year (starting July) is down 3% billions 
from nearly 15 this year--BUT this is 
not a real reduction in program: 











(A) Funds for atomic energy work and 
occupied areas are merely transferred 
out of military budget to "save" 1 billion 
- « « (B) Terminal leave pay and war 
contract settlement costs automati- 
cally go down another 1 billion... 
(C) Continued demobilization from present 
2.1 million men in armed forces to 1.6 
million next year accounts for most of 
the remaining 1% billion. Conclusion: 
Still room for large savings without 
impairing national defense requirements. 














Anti-DEFLATION Programs, now buried in 
New Dealers' Washington graveyard, 

are not sure to stay dead... . Many 
economists still in Gov't continue their 
affinity for the FDR regime .. . From 
them come alarms that deflation has 
already started; they want to "cushion 
the impact"=--quick--via Federal spending, 
make-work, etc .. . Their best bet, 
politically, is a revived and financially 
heavy "shelf" of public works (Some- 
thing for almost every Congressional 
district). It will be trotted out at the 
first drop of an index. 











REPUBLICAN "REBEL TROUBLE" in Senate is 
embarrassing, not serious. Democrat 
leaders say they'd have been glad, any 
time, to trade a quartet like Bilbo- 
Guffey-Pepper-&-0'Daniel for GOP's un- 
harmonic foursome=--Aiken, Tobey, Morse 
and Langer, who won't stay firmly in 
the party fold. 


Fens Kot. 


Washington News Bureau. 











Editor, 


























What plans have you for the next 10 years? 


Will your business stay the same size? Or 
will it grow the way you want it to grow? 

Why not give it unlimited opportunity to 
expand and thrive ... the kind it will have in 
the Southland . . . anywhere along the 8,000 
miles of the Southern Railway System? 


For the South is a wonderland abounding 


in all the things a business needs for growth 
and prosperity ...a land where thousands of 
busy new industries are facing the future with 
confidence and optimism. 


If you’re planning ahead for your business, 


now is the time to “Look Ahead— Look South.” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 
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Our Gold Eagles Could Take Wings 


Does it ever occur to ultra-belligerent labor leaders that 
American gold, capital, could take wings, causing cur- 
tailment of employment? Many times in history gold has 
taken flight from one country to another when economic 
or political conditions become harassing. Before and 
early in the war, billions left other countries, for the 
United States. At a dinner-discussion, sponsored by the 


Investors League, attended by legislators, one Congress- 


man pointed out that, unless legislation more equitable to 
investors be enacted, American capital might wing its way 
to other countries. 

- | happen to know that such a movement has been under 
way, at least in modest degree, since labor leaders here 
became dictatorial, all-powerful, defiant of the Government. 
Canada has been a beneficiary of such policy. Inflation has 
been milder in Canada than here, or in most other coun- 
tries. The Dominion Government has never become sub- 
servient to labor unions. Public expenditures there have 
not been flagrantly -extravagant. Anti-business, anti- 
industry laws have been conspicuous by their absence: 
Canada has not revelled in socialistic legislation. In- 
vestors and investment have been encouraged rather than 
discouraged. 

This writer was most favorably impressed by the talks 
made by more than a dozen Federal lawmakers at the 
recent conference. Almost all expressed awareness of the 
need for curbing the power of unions to dominate, over- 
awe, dictate to employers, for according savers and in- 
vestors a fairer deal, thus encouraging the forthcoming 
of the large amount of capital necessary to expand enter- 
prise and employment. 

I left the session feeling optimistic. 


* 
Without superior effort, you'll never 
attain superior position in life. 
* 


1947 Bust Can Be Avoided 


The question at the tip of almost everyone’s tongue is, 
“When will the bust come?” Fear is implied that it will 
come within the next few months. This writer believes that 
no bust need come during this year; indeed, that an 
economic collapse can be avoided for perhaps two-three 
years. Ultimately the prospect is that the world will have 
to pay, and pay direly severely, for the unprecedented de- 
struction wrought during the most devastating war it 
mankind’s history. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1947 


To avert economic catastrophe in the nearby future calls 
for the exercise of both international and national rea- 
sonableness, commonsense. Internationally, it is impera- 
tive that the United Nations function effectively, impera- 
tive that Russia does not kick over the traces, necessary 
that the momentous problem of formulating peace treaties 
be amicably settled on just, far-sighted terms. Necessary. 
also, that the United Nations formulate a satisfactory 
plan for handling the atomic bomb. 


Domestically, it is necessary that Congress exercise 
wise statesmanship, necessary that organized labor be 
brought under restraint similar to that imposed upon busi- 
ness, necessary that fiscal policies be adopted to prune 
drastically needless governmental expenditures, needless 
hoards of tax-eaters, necessary to ‘re-cast tax levies so as 
to encourage investment in employment-providing enter- 
prises. 

The American people lately have demonstrated that 
they demand return to governmental sanity. Consumers 
have demonstrated that they will not submit to price 
gouging. What has happened in the fur industry, what 
Ford has done in reducing automobile prices, what has 
occurred to prices of butter, meat, various other foodstuffs 
and semi-durable products, suggests that runaway infla- 
tion will not be tolerated. Inspiring, too, is the stand being 
taken by the Republican Congress against governmental 
extravagance. 


No. Let us not degenerate into the frame of mind that 
a bust is inescapable this year—or next year. 


* 
The really all-round man is always 


on the square. 


: * 
Cutting Rail Forces Is A Warning 


No company can continue to pay out more than it takes 
in. Ditto, no industry. Railroads are discharging em- 
ployees. This is because they have not been permitted to 
earn livable remuneration for the services they render. 
The law creating the Interstate Commerce Commission 
stipulated that our railroads be granted rates which would 
enable them to earn a reasonable return on capital in- 
vested. The I.C.C. has not lived up to this governmental 
injunction. Consequently, railway bankruptcies galore have 
occurred. Hundreds of thousands of investors in railway 
stocks have been arbitrarily wiped out, this notwithstand- 
ing that these investors purchased securities which had 
been approved by regulatory bodies. What has happened 








during the war? Railroads’ bills for wages, materials, etc., 
have increased more than 50% since 1940, but the I.C.C. 
has sanctioned freight rate increases of only 174%, pas- 
senger fare increases of only 10%. (America’s premier 
railway company, the Pennsylvania, suffered a loss of 
over $21,000,000 during the first nine months of 1946.) 


Our railroads are honeycombed with “featherbedding,” 
meaning union-imposed rules and regulations which cre- 
ate needless, parasitical jobs, expense. Our railroads, too, 
have been subjected by legislation to extraordinary levies 
for the “social security” of their employees. The net result 
is that investors have no stomach for furnishing any more 
money to buy railway stocks. 


Congress, after it has carried through other vitally im- 
portant measures, should get around to correcting labor 
evils besetting and bedeviling our rail transportation 
structure, absolutely essential to our national wellbeing. 
Railway labor leaders should grasp the essentiality of cor- 
recting the existing situation, of enabling our railroads to 
function so that further wholesale reduction of labor forces 
may be averted. 


* 
Leadership is won by leading, not driving. 


* 


How To End Up Happy 


You will agree, if you take time to ponder, that it will 
be more important for you to end up your life happy 
than to end it successful in business. Most of us become 
so engrossed in “getting on” that we don’t always stop to 
think how much or how little satisfaction “getting on” 
yields at the end of the chapter. No selfish person can be 
truly happy when the grave opens for him. What you do 
for others is what ultimately counts, not what you have 
done for yourself. “What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” The things 
that are unseen are eternal. Your spirit, your attitude 
towards others counts infinitely more than your bank ac- 
count. An old saying has it: “Nobody is more pious than 
a reformed rou.” 


Discount deathbed repentance. Follow the Golden Rule 
while you are still active. This will pay you in satisfaction, 
in happiness. After all, should we not cultivate genuine 
happiness ? 


Small Business On The Up-Grade 


A lot of bunkum has been said and written about the 
plight of small businesses. The fact is that they fared better 
than big businesses during the war. Also, small concerns 
are being established at the unprecedented rate of 2,000 
a day, indicating that their total number is heading for a 
new peak. The N. Y. Times points out editorially: 

One of the more popular myths concerning the American war 
effort ie that the only concerns to show substantial profits were a 
handful of the nation’s industrial giants... . 


Ary doubt that stories of disproportionately large war profits 
made by big corporations have been chiefly fiction is emphasized 


in a study just completed by Albert R. Koch and Eleanor J. Stock: 
well for the Federal Reserve Board comparing, by types of enter 
prise and size groups, the earnings of some 2,700 representati 
American firms during the years 1940-45. This study shows that 
small and middle-sized concerns enjoyed a “relative greater incre: 
in sales, profits and assets” than the larger companies. 

In the durable goods field, where the industrial giants arg 
popularly believed to have “made a killing,” the large firms showed 
an expansion in assets of 40 per cent; for medium-sized plants the 
figure was 90 per cent, and for small producing units it was 14” 
per cent! 










Certainly, those who plan to establish small businesses, 
and those already owning small businesses, have nothiz 
to complain about regarding the financial help available to 
them. Declare the National Industrial Conference Board; 
“Lending sources both public and private are now avail 
able to the small concern to a greater extent than ever 
before.” 4 
All this is healthy, desirable. This writer was applies 
during a recent tour of South America by the almost total 
lack of a middle class. Successful small business men con 
stitute an invaluable asset of a nation. Let us, therefore, 
by every feasible means aid and strengthen creators of 
new enterprises. 


. 
Self-reliance generates not only self- 
respect but success. 


* 


Where Can New Capital Come From? 


A large amount of so-called “venture,” “risk” capital 
came in the past from men earning high salaries, families 
who had amassed wealth, others enjoying incomes far 
exceeding their expenditures. During recent years, when 
excess profits taxes and individual income taxes have 
seized all but a small percentage of high incomes, it has 
been impossible for this segment to make extensive invest 
ments. This is one reason why the flow of enterprise 
capital has been drastically diminished during the last 
decade. 

Another and perhaps more important reason has been 
the whole attitude of the New Deal towards industry, 
towards business, towards profits, towards dividends, 
towards interest—towards autocratic, domineering leaders 
of organized labor. 

If America is to prosper and provide adequate employ- 
ment, the Government must alter its tactics. It must cease 
slashing the return obtainable on savings. It must cease 
inflicting double taxation on stockholders. It must cease 
inciting labor leaders and their followers to demand a 
higher and still higher share of the gross income of corpo- 
rations and other business concerns. 

Our reliance henceforth for the vast amounts of new 
capital needed to develop production and to increase jobs 
must be on frugal individuals and families of moderate 
means, not upon our diminishing crop of millionaires—it 
has become all but impossible for our younger generation 
to accumulate any considerable fortune. This fundamental 
fact must be brought home to our national legislators, as 
well as to shortsighted, rapacious labor leaders. 


: 
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Zip Out the Weather’s Nip... 
with a hand from Your ‘‘Unseen Friend”’ 








01047, T.1. N. Co. 


FEBRUARY 15, 


1947 


Good “zippers” are back...ready to 
zip things together fast and speed 
you on your way. 


Ready to zip up your galoshes, 
raincoat, briefcase...and many 
other things... from your tobacco 
pouch to the clothes you wear. 


And helping you slide zippers open 
and shut as easily as drawing your 
finger through water is Your Un- 
seen Friend, Nickel. 


For slide fasteners must not bend 
and jam...must not rust and stain 
fabrics. And so, the search for a 
tough, rust-proof, “white metal’ 
led to the selection of Nickel silver, 
a Nickel alloy. 


Just one more example of how 


manufacturers give you better prod- 
ucts with a hand from Your Unseen 
Friend, Nickel. “Unseen,” because 
it is usually combined with other 
metals to form Nickel alloys—to give 
them extra strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special proper- 
ties. Your “Friend,” because it helps 
make possible your radio, your 
household appliances and many other 
conveniences of your daily life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


AM, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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PERSONALITIES 


Men of Achievement 
Legh Richmond Powell, Jr. 


By LARSTON DAWN FARRAR 





HE picture of a well-to-do, smil- 

ing gentleman who .has a mini- 

ature railroad as a hobby is a 
familiat one to all Americans. The 
picture of a young man of moderate 
means making a whole railroad system 
his hobby—and enjoying that hobby 
with profit for 45 years—is not so 
usual. Yet Legh Richmond Powell, Jr., 
president of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, would fit into the second pic- 
ture. He has been connected with the 
Seaboard for so long, and has looked 
upon his work as his vocation and his 
avocation so regularly, that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons believe 
he is the Seaboard. 

When Legh Powell went to work for 
the Seaboard back in 1902, as a clerk 
in the statistical bureau, he and the 
line were both youngsters. He was 18. 
The railroad was older, but it was just 
in its adolescence in regard to devel- 
opment. At the time the Seaboard con- 
sisted of only 1,800 miles of track and 
small coal-burning engines, in a sec- 
tion of the nation that had not yet 
felt the industrial development its citi- 
zens had a right to expect. Today, the 
road has 4,200 miles of rails, over 
which the most beautiful and most 
modern type of streamliners haul tens 
of thousands of vacationers, as well as 
ever-increasing freight tonnage. 


HE GREW WITH THE ROAD 


A whole new industrial empire has 
been a’building, and the South has 
gone through what amounts to a new 
agricultural revolution, during those 
45 years. Cotton then was just about 
the only agricultural commodity the 
Seaboard handled. It still hauls a lot 
of the white gold, but now it carries 
citrus fruit by thousands of carloads, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
peaches, dairy products, live stock, 
vegetables of various kinds and nuv- 





LarsTON FARRAR, ex-newspaper reporter and 
business editor, covers the economic scene 
from Washington. 
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merous other South-grown produce. 
The number of Southern industries 
then were few.; now they are numbered 
in the thousands. The states through 
which the Seaboard runs—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida and Alabama—have at 
least doubled, perhaps tripled, their 
aggregate income in those fast-moving 
years. 

The railroad’s growth during the 
past 45 years has paralleled Legh 
Powell’s advances in the organization. 
He has grown with his company— 
and both have contributed to the de- 
velopment of the Southland. Some- 
times, when he thinks about it, Legh 
Powell wonders whether he is first a 
railroad man or a Southerner. 

“I was born a Southerner,” he says 
with a smile. “But the railroad adopt- 
ed me and took me in.” 

His election on August 1, 1946, to 


relations circles. It was distributed to 
Seaboard employees and it epitomize 
the latest in company information 
bulletins. On the cover of that publi. 
cation are these words by Kipling: 
“It ain’t the individual, nor 
the army as a whole, 3 
But it’s the everlasting teamwork 
of every blooming soul.” 
Powell is on the go as much aga 
railroad president could be. He is go- 
ing over the line, talking to employees, 
boosting morale here, pointing to de 
ficiencies there, trying always to de 
velop teamwork among his thousands 
of co-workers. 
It’s not easy to catch him in his 
offices at the Seaboard headquarters in 


. Norfolk. Today he might be down i 


a little Florida town, dedicating a new 
station; and tomorrow he might be 
plodding through a newly constructed 
Georgia factory. And the next day he 


os 


Meet the man who makes a whole railroad system his hobby. 
To thousands of workers and customers, Legh Powell is jus 
another way of saying the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 


the presidency of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Co., ownership and 
operating corporation which controls 
the line, assures both the railroad and 
the South that Legh Powell is not go- 
ing to forsake either of his first loves. 
He feels that much progress has been 
made, but that more will be made—by 
both the railroad and the South. 

Powell's career with the Seaboard 
has been based on one word: “Team- 
work.” 

He tries to instill that word into the 
18,000 employees of the line, just as 
he has made it a by-word among mem- 
bers of his executive family. A recent 
publication of the company, entitled 
“Teamwork,” won widespread notice 
and praise in advertising and public 
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might be over in Birmingham, Ala. 
addressing a civic club. He spends @ 
least three-fourths of his time riding 
the rails, getting acquainted with er 
ployees and potential customers avi 
looking for possibilities for improving 
his line. Knowing this, you aren’t sur 
prised to learn that the Seaboard 
tripled its business for the past five 
years over the preceding five, and tha 
it is regarded as one of the most alert 
railroads in the nation. 

Legh Powell was born in Ports 
mouth, Va., on March 10, 1884. His 
father, now dead, was the son of # 
Episcopal clergyman, and worked i 
the Norfolk Navy Yard. Young Powel, 
the oldest of three children, grew # 
close to the sea, learning to swim a! 














to operate a sailboat almost as soon 
as he learned his ABC’s. But neither 
the lure of the sea nor the lure of 
books was as great as his desire to get 
into business. 

He was a clerk in a feed and grocery 
store for two years, beginning with his 
16th year, and was making $40 a 
month when he felt the yen to be a 
“railroad man.” He gave up his job 
with the store and went to work for 
the Seaboard at $20 a month—a 50% 
slash in income. 

“But I got a raise right away,” he 





ed to 


even in an emergency; and he learned 
more than that—he learned that politi- 
cal control of an industry can cause 
repercussions that last for years. But 
he doesn’t hesitate to point out that 
Uncle Sam’s railroad blunder in 1918 
worked, by coincidence, to help his 
career along. 

That’s because, working away in the 
comptroller’s office and being familiar 
with every phase of the railroad’s 
finances, he was chosen to go to Bal- 
timore to work with the late S. Davies 
Warfield, then president of the railroad 





No arm-chair executive, Powell spends the bulk of his time “riding the rails" 


recalls today. “In less than six months 
I was making more than $20 a month 
and by the time I went over to the 
comptroller’s office as a clerk in 1904, 
I was making $40 again. A ‘substan- 
tial’ increase in those days was $10 a 
month. I got several ‘substantial’ 
taises.” 

In 1906 he was made assistant to 
the comptroller in charge of freight 
daim payments. Although his office 
was somewhat humble—back in the 
freight warehouse—he was charged 
., With organizing this work and super- 
intending a crew of helpers. That was 
his first taste of authority—and he 
proved he knew how to use it. 

By 1912 he was assistant to the 
comptroller and in charge of the com- 
pany’s general accounts. He remained 
there until September, 1918, when the 
Seaboard, along with all railroads, 
went under Uncle Sam’s control. The 
American people, including Powell, 
learned that political control of busi- 
Ness doesn’t bring more efficiency, 
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and chairman of the board of the own- 
ership corporation. 

From 1938 until 1921 he was comp- 
troller of the company, staying more 
in Washington, D. C., than in Balti- 
more. On Christmas Eve, 1921, Pow- 
ell’s outstanding ability was accorded 
further recognition in his election as 
vice-president. In 1927 he was made 
president. 

Post-war life was no bed of roses 
for him—even after the government 
snafu was straightened out. He direct- 
ed the laying of hundreds of miles of 
new rails across Florida and down the 
East Coast to Homestead, 20 miles be- 
low Miami, and down the West Coast 
to Fort Myers and Naples. He was 
active in Florida for his road at the 
height of the boom—and he was there, 
by pure chance, at the time the final 
bubble burst. That was in ’28, when 
the terrific hurricane flattened Florida 
physically and financially. 

Powell never was one of those who 
felt that Florida’s goose was cooked, 





although on the morning after the hur- 
ricane, when he arrived in Palm Beach 
after having been stranded on a train 
for 24 hours while the hurricane 
roared, he felt slightly disheartened. 

Harder days than that were to come 
—for Florida, for the South and for 
the Seaboard. Business in the ensuing 
two years fell off almost as fast as 
folks left Florida in ’28. The Seaboard 
cut its personnel to the bone and went 
on a “starvation diet,” but still 
couldn’t make the financial grade. It 
went into receivership on December 
23, 1930, with Powell being appointed 
as receiver. 

“A lot of good things can happen 
at Christmas, but not that year,” he 
says today. Things looked pretty black 
and naturally I was greatly discour- 
aged; but I wouldn’t give up.” 


15 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
It’s a good thing that he had the 


old “do-or-die” spirit, he knows now. 
Slowly, his two great interests—the 
South and the Seaboard—began to 
emerge from the slough of despond. 
They both developed more in the next 
15 years than they had in the 30 years 
before. Powell learned again the truth 
of the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—words he likes to quote: “I find the 
great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving. To reach a port, we 
must sail, sometimes with the wind 
and sometimes against it, but we must 
sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor.” 

During the past 15 years—“years 
of solid progress,” he calls them today 
—the Seaboard has pioneered in many 
fields and has been second to no rail- 
road in the South in adopting and 
adapting modern technological and 
public relations methods. Under Pow- 
ell’s direction, first as president, then 
as receiver, and now again as presi- 
dent, the Seaboard became— 

—the first railroad in the South to 
introduce air-conditioned trains. 

—the first railroad in the South to 
use Diesel-electric locomotives. 

—the first railroad in the South to 
operate a lightweight streamlined train 
in regular service. 

—the first railroad in the South to 
use: lightweight stainless-steel coaches. 

—the first railroad in the South to 
appoint an industrial forester to work 
with wood-using industries, land own- 
ers and others in the promotion of 
sound forestry practices. 

{Continued on page 33) 
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PEACE PROBLEM 


Blueprint for Bureaucracy 


By ALEXANDER WILEY 


(U. S. Senator from Wisconsin) 


S a business man, what would 
you do if you were just ap- 
pointed head of a Federal 
Agency —the F.A.B., the Federal 
Agency of Bureaucrats? Let us say 
that this agency has an important job 
to do for business and with business, 
and that it has several thousand em- 
ployees. What would be your policy 
in guiding it? What administrative 
procedures and reforms would you 
enact? 

For years, business men have right- 
fully complained about bureaucracy 
regimenting business, and about other 
bureaucratic abuses. And because I, 
too, have been a critic of bureaucracy, 
I have asked myself what I would do 
if I were appointed head of the F.A.B. 
Here, then, are seven reforms which I 
would initiate. If they have any merit, 
they might be considered as standards 
for action by our Federal Agency 
heads. 

1. The first thing I would do (pre- 
ferably before accepting appointment) 
would be to review the authority of 


is PUBLIC SERVICE according to the 
authority granted by Congress. If it 
does not perform its legal service, if 
it duplicates some service elsewhere 
performed, if it ever goes beyond the 
legal authority of Congress, it has 
lost its reason for being. . 

(b) The standards of this ‘agency 
are Efficiency and Economy. That 
means doing our job with the best re- 
sults to the public and the least amount 
of expenditure in men, money, mate- 
rials and time. It means cutting cor- 
ners wherever possible, reducing per- 
sonnel wherever feasible, speeding up 


correspondence and other administra- ° 


tive actions. 

(c) The Personnel of this agency 
are going to be selected, graded and 
handled according to their proven 
merit. This will be in full accordance 
with efficient Civil Service Rule, with 
veterans’ preference and with care- 
ful screening out of alien-thinking in- 
dividuals who do not believe in our 
free American Way. Office favoritism, 
rut-bound, snail-moving bureaucrats 





A leading lawmaker speaks his mind on bureaucratic bun- 
gling and how to prevent it—a practical program for reali- 
zation of better government through sound business methods 





my agency and its established func- 
tions for their legality and constitu- 
tionality, and for their effects on busi- 
ness. | would make certain the F.A.B. 
was designed to help business, not 
hinder it. If I found that the F.A.B.’s 
effects were harmful, or indeed illegal, 
I would prepare a statement of how 
they were harmful or illegal and would 
submit it to the President with recom- 
mendations for appropriate changes. 
2. Next, I would review my organ- 
ization. I would call a staff conference 
of my Division Chiefs in order to de- 
fine future policy, and would “lay 
down the law” to them as follows: 
(a) The sole aim of this agency 
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and petty dictators who insist on snarl- 
ing at the public instead of serving it, 
are going to go. Personnel lacking 
practical experience but full of wild 
theories and slide-rule plans have no 
place here. But business-minded men 
and women, cost-conscious and expe- 
rienced, are going to be encouraged. 

I would get the views of my Division 
Chiefs on these matters. Those who 
just didn’t like these policies would 
be invited to file their walking papers. 
But every effort would be made to get 
constructive ideas and plans to fulfill 
them. I would speak to my organiza- 
tion in this way: 

“You and I are in here to work as a 





Harris & Ewing 
“The one aim is public service" 


team in the public interest, in the in- 
terest of American private enterprise 
—not as prima donnas seeking only 
our own gratification. We are going to 
cut out dictator-itis in this agency. 
We are working for the people, and 
the interests of the overwhelming pro- 
portion of honest, law-abiding, patri- 
ctic citizens must ever be uppermost 
in our minds. 

“We are going to ask ‘WHY’ 
about every operation we perform— 
why we perform this function at all, 
and if it is right that we should per- 
form it; why we do it in a particular 
way, at a particular place, with par- 
ticular personnel? And is there a bet- 
ter way, a faster way, a cheaper way?” 

3. Next, I would personally act to 
implement my policy statements, pri- 
marily by establishing or modernizing 
strong and efficient Scientific Manage- 
ment “Arms.” That means setting up 
streamlined units of expert personnel 
to aid me in: (a) Scientific Manage: 
ment and Planning—for foresight and 
fore-action. (b) Budgeting—for get- 
ting the maximum of service out of 
every dollar spent. (c) Personnel 
W ork—for efficient selection, training, 
advising of personnel. (d) Public 
Relations Work—for informing the 
public where legally authorized to do 
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so (not simply propagandizing for 
power. ) 

Each of these units would be given 
full authority to install the latest man- 
agement methods and procedures 
throughout the organization, to set up 
standards of efficiency and economy in 
the smallest possible unit. 

4. The next step would be to get 
in touch and keep in touch with other 
agencies doing related work—and 
with the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
the Civil Service Commission, etc. The 
purpose of this would be to establish 
or improve effective liaison, to cut out 
overlapping, to eliminate sources of 
friction, to develop joint plans which 
will make for the highest efficiency 
and economy. 

‘5. Establishing and maintaining 
the finest, sincerest relations with Con- 

would be the next item on the 
agenda. To do this, every effort would 
be made to co-operate continually with 
the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, together with other sub- 
ject-matter Committees, in order to 
keep them continually informed of 


pertinent developments, and to seek 
their counsel. 

A ruling would be established that 
every letter or other communication of 
a Member of Congress should be acted 
upon or at least acknowledged within 
three days of its receipt. Any attempt 
to hide the facts from a Congressman, 
to double-talk him, to delay him, to 
treat him disrespectfully—whatever be 
his party affiliation—would make the 
bureaucratic culprit liable to suitable 
administrative corrective action. 


SERVANTS, NOT MASTERS 


6. The best possible relations with 
business and the public would be a 
simultaneous aim. To achieve this, all 
needless bureaucratic questionnaires 
would be eliminated. Also into the 
trash heap would go: (a) Gestapo-like 
snooping. (b) Wordy, jaw-breaking 
instructions, regulations and forms. 
(c) Arbitrary procedures, denying 
members of the public fair opportu- 
nity to be heard in matters affecting 
their welfare. (d) Tactics of ignoring 
the public’s legitimate requests by in- 





GROWING INDUSTRY 


definite delays or inadequate reports.’ 

Replacing them would be SERVICE, 
the sort of service that we have come 
to expect from the most advanced busi- 
ness organizations—courteous, prompt, 
thorough, inexpensive, understandable. 

7. Decentralization would become 
the order of the day in relationships 
between Washington and Field Offices. 
Instead of seeking to channel more 
and more power into Washington, I 
would try to turn over more and more 
authority to the grass-roots field of- 
fices of the agency. The Federal of- 
ficer in Podunk knows Podunk’s prob- 
lems best and should have every op- 
portunity to make flexible solutions 
to Podunk’s problems, consistent, of 
course, with minimum needs for uni- 
formity in government standards 
throughout the nation. 

These actions might serve as starters 
in the overhauling of the Federal 
Agency of Bureaucrats. Other actions 
would come as fast as needed. Perhaps 
they would help to make for a better 
agency and a better government. What 
do you think? 


“Shady Business’ 


> frontiers are being extended 
and new ones are opening to those 
who have the courage to venture into 
untried fields of business. Thus the 
“Six Shades”—four brothers and two 
sisters, all veterans of World War Two 
—have originated a new type of busi- 
ness which they call “Yukon Hunt- 
ing.” 

Late last Summer the Shades char- 
tered a plane in which they flew sports- 
men from Los Angeles to White Horse, 
Canada. Today they have a profitable 
business. Here’s the way it works: 
Tired business men leave the airfield 
with only their fishing rods, guns and 
ammunition, arriving 15 hours later 
teady to begin big game hunting. Two 
weeks later they step out at the same 
airport in Los Angeles and load their 
cars with frozen meat, fish and tro- 
phies. 

The Six Shades plan every little de- 
tail, even to fresh pie and hot showers 
—all the comforts of home in a wild, 
untamed country. 


It was while Lieutenant Carson 
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Shade was flying cargo from Great 
Falls, Mont., to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
that the idea of establishing a sports- 
man’s paradise in the Yukon Terri- 
tory was born. 

Reared on a Canadian homestead, 
the Six Shades knew first-hand the 
rigors of camp life. But they knew its 
pleasures, too. They figured sportsmen 
could be whisked to this hitherto in- 
accessible Eden by plane and get full 
benefit of the finest hunting and fish- 
ing—without the inconveniences of a 
long journey. 


IDEA CAUGHT ON FAST 


They rented a booth at the annual 
Sportsman’s Show in Los Angeles, 
fitted it up with borrowed moose and 
sheep horns, bear skins and other tro- 
phies. Enough sportsmen became en- 
thusiastic and signed up for a two 
weeks’ trip to fill a Douglas DC-3 
Airliner. That was the beginning. 

The Yukon is a highly scenic area, 
but much of it has never been seen 
by a white man. Moose, caribou, sheep, 


goat, grizzly and black bear are plen- 
tiful, as well as a large variety of fish. 
The Shades provide each hunter with 
his own Indian guide. The game is 
dressed, the fish cleaned and that 
which the hunter brings back is frozen 
at the plant at White Horse. The rest 
is given to his guide. The frozen meat 
is flown back with the hunter. Last 
year they brought back more than 
8,000 pounds. 

Once at their destination hunters are 
divided into three different camps. 
Some go on in canoes, others by horse- 
back, with never more than two hunt- 
ers being left together. 

Next year the Shades expect to go 
to Alaska and use float planes instead 
of trucks, and they plan to buy their 
own transport. Says Carson: “We are 
looking forward to a lucrative busi- 
ness, coupled with an interesting and 
exciting life.” 

Here is ample proof that there are 
new frontiers for those who have in- 
itiative and courage to dare, as did the 


Six Shades.—B. C. Ewine. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





The Delicate Art of 


Collective Bargaining 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


RGANIZED labor’s bid for a 
Q second round of increases will 

find more than 15,000 employ- 
ers sitting around conference tables 
during the next few months to nego- 
tiate new or amended contracts. If 
ever there was a time when manage- 
ment needed know-how in the art of 
collective bargaining this is it. 

The techniques of collective bargain- 
ing are many and complex, and cannot 
possibly be given justice in a single 
article. But, for the busy executive, 
here is a brief refresher on some of 
the salient strategies which will make 
for smoother sailing. 


FACTS ARE THE KEY 


1. Know your union. The number 
of employers who have only a hazy 
notion about the policies, structure, 
activities and operations of the union 
with which they have contracts is le- 
gion. It’s a rare negotiation where the 
union official cannot recite chapter and 
verse about a company’s wage, profit, 
marketing and production set-up, but 
the contrary is not quite as common. 
And yet information about a union is 
easily obtainable. 

In most instances, a subscription to 
the union’s newspaper will provide a 
running account of its demands and 
policies. A copy of its convention reso- 
lutions, which is usually available on 
request, will furnish valuable back- 
ground on clauses,. contracts and 
strategy. The management negotiator 
should also know the names of the 
officers of the International-parent of 
the local union. Many a thorny issue 
can be settled quickly when the com- 
pany, knowing the ropes, asks the 
local leaders to call in the Interna- 
tional to participate in the discussion. 

2. Know area and industry practice. 
The best kind of management strategy 
is to keep negotiations on a local 
basis. The CIO is currently using the 
Nathan Report as grounds for demand- 
ing 20-30% increases in wage rates. 





Lawrence Sresstn is Labor Editor of Forses. 


And in its literature it has singled out 
the financial conditions of 50 large 
and healthy corporations to “prove” 
that industry as a whole can grant 
such raises—without an increase in 
prices. For the average-sized employer 


can negotiate on a more factual level, 
Another source for negotiation aids is. 
the recently formed Collective Bargain- 
ing Research Council (New York), 

3. Know how to conduct a confer. 
ence. Proper physical atmosphere is. 





A refresher course on a subject currently of vital importance. 
to management, these five recommendations will help you 
put your best foot forward during union negotiations 





such statistics are sheer folderol. The 
management negotiator should make it 
clear at the outset that nation-wide 
profit figures are not to be the basis 
for local negotiations. That means that 
the employer will have to garner facts 
and figures which apply more closely 
to his own situation. 

He should know, for example, what 
the area practice is on such fringes as 
paid vacations, bonuses, grievances, 
pay for stewards, holiday compensa- 
tion, wash-up, etc. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is a too rarely used 
source for such data, and a call to 





Table-pounding is no longer in style 


your local BLS office may be the key 
to your research. 

Don’t hesitate to inquire of other 
employers in your area or industry 
regarding their practices. The day is 
fast passing when wage information 
and personnel policy practices are 
“top secret.” Countless small com- 
panies throughout the country are 
now pooling information so that they 





conducive to smooth negotiations. The 
set-up of the conference room, for in- 
stance, is highly important. Such obvi- 
ous trifles as ash trays, pads and pen- 
cils for the principals, good lighting, 
comfortable chairs, and an open win- 
dow to let air in and smoke out will 
go a long way in setting the proper 
stage. Remember that the company is 
“on display.” 

4. Keep that temper. An old tech- 
nique among experienced unioneers is 
to goad management into tempestuous 
outbursts. The reason is to impress the 
rank-and-file that the company is 
tough, rough, unyielding, “anti-union.” 
I have seen hundreds of management 
negotiators, and the best are the “cool, 
calm and collected” variety. That 


doesn’t mean that forceful approach is’ 


out. But table-pounding, name-calling, 
intimidation, stomping out of the con- 
ference room and similar dramatics 
are by now a pretty old-fashioned type 
of strategy. 

5. Make it simple. Although techni- 
cally collective bargaining is NOT a 
legal proceeding, one would hardly 
think so to judge by the high-toned 
phrases and legalistic mumbo-jumbo 
which so often enshroud the union- 
management agreement. In fact, more 
than 80% of the post-contract disputes 
which develop are the result of con- 
flicting interpretations of this clause 
or that 
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& AMAZING PRECISION instrument 
developed by Cities Service re- 
search is helping industry save thou- 
sands of dollars in power and heat. 


A typical example is a recent check- 
up of the furnace gases in a boiler at 
a plant in Niles, Michigan. This 
unique device, the Cities Service 
Heat Prover, uncovered a glaring 
example of preventable waste in just 
afew minutes. Fuel loss for this boiler 
amounted to almost 17%...and 
smokestack temperatures were found 
to be abnormally high with attendant 


HOW TO KEEP AN EYE on COSTS 


loss of heating efficiency. 


Experimentation with the stoker 
operation showed that an uneven 
fire bed caused holes to burn through 
down to the edges of the grate. 
This permitted excess air to circu- 
late in the combustion chamber 
without mixing with the gases from 
the burning coal. 


By covering the grate evenly with 
coal to eliminate these holes, and 
firing every 30 minutes, the waste 
was eliminated—resulting in a sav- 
ing of 3,000 Ibs. of coal per day. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 11 


| would like a FREE demonstration of the Cities Service Heat Prover. 


NAME 
TITLE 











ADDRESS 





city 





eocecesesnsnee-ae-- SS VATE 








(This offer available only in Cities Service marketing territories East of the Rockies.) 
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The patented Heat Prover is port- 
able and flexible in application. Serv- 
ing industry like a magic eye, it 
searches out waste wherever com- 
bustion is involved—in furnaces, oil 
burners and heat-treating furnaces— 
in aircraft engines while in flight and 
in Diesel and jet engines. 


If you would like to know exactly 
how efficiently YOUR equipment is 
harnessing fuel energy, the Cities 
Service Heat Prover can tell you. 
Just mail the coupon below for a 
free demonstration. 


Cities Service 
means 
Great Service 





CITIES Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA, 
SERVICE 











EVERY ISSUE, 


ON THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


INCE the war ended most foreign 
~ opinion has been critical of the 
U. S. A. It is refreshing, there- 
fore, to find the following complimen- 
tary comment: 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent Progressive) : 

“No people on earth has less taste 
for war than the Americans. They have 
waged war when necessary and waged 
it well. But they have taken no pleas- 
ure in doing so . . . If there is one 
people to whom a pacific attitude is 
the very essence of their being, it is 
the Americans. Within their own vast 
territories they have been able to en- 
force peace. They, have at the same 
time tried to assure it for the rest 
of the world . . . In safeguarding the 
world’s well-being, they also know 
that they are safeguarding their own 
. . . The Americans only fear two 
things—war and economic frustration 
—and there certainly will be war if 
we have the latter.” 


With the approach of the Interna- 
tional Conference at Geneva in April, 
to discuss World Trade, foreign in- 
dustrial nations are becoming more 
apprehensive of the .industrial might 
of the U.S. A.: 


From Le Drapeau Rouge, Brussels, 
Belgium (Communist) : 

“It was Christopher Columbus who 
discovered America arid began the dis- 
covery of the world. Today it is the 
United States of America that is re- 
discovering the world, but it is by no 
means ignorant of what it all means. 
The colossus of American industry, 
which was developed during the war, 
is all set to engulf the world with its 
products . . . During the war, Ameri- 
can productive capacity nearly 
doubled. As American domestic pur- 


ae 


WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


chasing power has not increased much, 
the U.S.A. must, under penalty of fac- 
ing an economic crisis in short order, 
throw its surplus products at the for- 
eigner.” 


From The Times, London, England, 
(Conservative) : 

“For the moment a denuded world 
looks for American loans and Ameri- 
can goods, rather than for American 
markets. But in the long run there 
must be a reckoning, and a great 
creditor nation must be willing, at 
some point, to buy more abroad than 
it sells. The American concession in 
tariffs must be very big as measured 
by the additional imports aliowed and 
the purchases of the U. S. from abroad 
must be very large and very steady 
year in and year out.” 


From L’/llustré, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, (Independent) : 

“Is it conceivable that the purchas- 
ing power of the American consumer 
can be increased indefinitely, to per- 
mit the country to maintain full pro- 
duction? Hardly! Rather is it not 
more likely that the American Govern- 
ment, perhaps more deeply conscious 
than other democracies of the dangers 
of unemployment, will be tempted to 
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JAMES KENDALL 1° 
PRESIDENT 





















































“A Mrs. Casey to clean your 
office, Dearie!" 





. America—Through 
- Foreign Eyes 


unload its surplus abroad at any 
price? Also, is it not likely that, as so 


‘many times before, it will limit im. 


ports from abroad in order to pro- 
tect its home employment and that it 
will bar American markets to the for- 
eign merchant?” 


The clash of ideologies between the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. continues 
to supply food for comment abroad: 


From Weekblad, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (Conservative) : 

“In the eyes of the American bank- 
ers we are hardly worth a cent. It is 
not hard to know why. Our nationali- 
zation policy has not won us the con- 
fidence of America. No U. S. investor 
wants to put his money in concerns 
over which hangs the sword of Dam- 
ocles. If we want to nationalize we 
should turn to Russia, not the U. S. A. 
In America, nationalization is thought 
of as a sign of impoverishment.” 


From La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (Liberal) : 

“Each day the position the U. S. 
maintains in China worsens . . . In 
face of its endeavors to remain neu- 
tral, it has been subjected to a vio- 
lent attack by the revolutionary Com- 
munistic Chinese party, which counts 
on the moral—if not the material sup- 
port—of the Soviet Union . . . The 
latter has itself made a direct attack 
against the American policy of keep- 
ing armed forces in China.” 

From Pravda, Moscow, Russia 
(Communist) : 

“American concerns have developed 
a campaign to control all branches of 
Chinese economy under the guise of 
rehabilitation . . . The Chinese market 
has been flooded with cheap American 
goods . . . The treaty enables Ameri- 
cans . . . to invest capital in Chinese 
enterprises and take over their con- 
trol . . . Behind the American talk of 
equal opportunities in China is 4 
scheme to strengthen American dom- 
ination and, capture all the world’s 
markets for American Business.” 
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SPPORTUNITIES! 


... in Model Aircraft 


By THE EDITORS 


T’S perhaps fitting that America’s 
| youngest and fastest growing in- 

dustry is manned chiefly by youth. 
The model airplane business has “a 
soul,” thrives upon enthusiasm, is car- 
ried on by those who remember how 
to play. He who caters to the demand 
for modelcraft is in line for a tempt- 
ing reward. With moderate starting 
capital—not less than $10,000—a sub- 
stantial money-making concern can be 
created and a good time had in the 


bargain. But don’t go into this field 


unless you already love models. The 
most successful makers and jobbers of 
model aircraft materials started out as 
“hobbified” builders of model planes. 

Literally from “child’s play,” the 
model industry has grown more than 
1,000% in five years to an estimated 
$30,000,000 twelvemonth volume. Es- 
tablished manufacturers are each aver- 
aging around $280,000 annual sales, 
mostly through jobbers. The typical 
jobber does a $150,000 annual busi- 
ness, turning his $50,000 capital three 
times a year at a gross profit of $45,- 
000. His expenses vary with location 
and other factors, but after paying his 
workers $28,000 (the average for 11 
employees) he should net not less 


sary. The jobber’s percentage of gross 
profit is less, but the jobber can turn 
his capital more rapidly, say four 
times a year, because of his wider sales 
territory. With ‘$10,000 starting cap- 
ital, you can do a $40,000 annual job- 
bing business. Your operations will 
figure out like this: 

Cost of merchandise, 62% of 








SER 5 ne a $24,000 
General selling, cost, 8%... 3,200 
a a 1,500 
PE cnacatwadeanvaxade 1,500 
SRO TT e 3,500 
Other fixed costs ......... . 1,800 

$35,500 

Balance, net profit ...... 4,500 

$40,000 


Expense items such as rent and 
wages vary according to locality, but 
few businesses are less restricted as 
to site. You can be a modelcraft job- 
ber or maker almost anywhere, in 
small town or large, because so much 
of the trade is done by mail. The South 
is sparsely represented, and excellent 
opportunities seem to exist in such 
distribution centers as Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Memphis and Birmingham. 





With the nation’s youth becoming increasingly air-minded, 


the fast-growing model airplane business offers vast profit 


potentialities for both manufacturers and jobbers 





than $12,500 a year, or 25% of his 
capital, above merchandise cost and 
overhead. These figures, based upon 
a survey reported by the Marketing 
Committee of the Model Industry As- 
sociation, are subject to revision for 
the full year 1946. 

Many jobbers in this field do more 
or less direct selling, so the division 
line between jobbing and retailing is 
not perfectly sharp. However, the 
break-even volume for a modelcraft- 
jobber is higher than the $25,000 
mark that the Association sets for re- 
tailers, and a larger capital is neces- 
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You'll need plenty of non-expensive 
floor space for handy display of an 
extremely diversified stock. It’s better 
to have a large variety for buyers to 
choose from, rather than to carry too 
much of any single item. Customers 
will be hobby shops and hobby de- 
partments of stores. Both sell model- 
craft articles other than airplanes— 
model railroads, boats and the like— 
so it’s advisable to have a moderate 
assortment of these on hand. But 
model aircraft is the backbone of the 
business. Better follow suggestions 


and initial plans of two or three sup- ° 





pliers, whom you can reach through 
the Model Industry Association, 75 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Talk. to 
hobby shop proprietors in your pro- 
posed sales area, read sales literature 
addressed to them. Some buyers will 
come to you; others you'll have to 
visit. A good catalog price list for 
mail distribution is of primary im- 
portance, but no effort should be made 
to cover national tefritory at the out- 
set. 

Previous merchandising experience 


td 





is helpful but not imperative, but in 
no event should you go into this busi- 
ness without a thorough study of your 
merchandise and markets. Since cus- 
tomers will be hobby shops and hobby 
departments of stores, a knowledge of 
their needs is essential to your success. 
Therefore, you should read carefully 
the modelcraft trade papers, such as 
Model Airplane News and Air Trails 
Pictorial, both of New York; and the 
modelcraft sections of Playthings 
(New York), Toys and Novelties 
(Chicago). Also, get a copy (when 
issued) of the forthcoming “Hobby 
Dealers Handbook,” compiled by the 
Model Industry Association. Consult 
the larger dealers, such as H. F. Auler 
Co. (Milwaukee); Kramer Brothers 
(Baltimore); Haines Hobby House 
(Reading, Pa.); Polk’s Modelcraft 
Hobbies (New York City). 

Model aircrafting is a “parts” in- 
dustry. From his local hobby shop the 
devotee buys a kit of “the makings”— 
wooden knockdown parts—and builds 
his plane therefrom. Not counting 
“solid” or exhibition models he can 
choose between two kinds of kit planes 
—the flying models propelled by 
twisted rubber and those with minia- 
ture gasoline motors. The manufac- 
ture and sale of these motors, which 








range in price from $9.50 to $35.00 
and claim air speeds up to 126 miles 
an hour, is itself a big sector of model- 
dom. ‘ 

Roughly two-thirds of the model- 
craft manufacturers concentrate on 
model kits. The rest specialize in mo- 
tors, cement, paint, hardware, knives 
and other tools, decalcomania, and 
various modelcraft accessories. If you 
prefer the manufacturing end of the 
industry you should bz able, from so 
diversified a range of activities, to 
choose the one field for which you are 
best qualified by talent and experi- 
ence. 

The average manufacturer in the 
modelcraft field has $46,000 invested 
and has 29 people on his $31,000 an- 
nual payroll. His gost of materials and 
other expenses, plus depreciation and 
taxes, bring his net income down to 
perhaps a parity with that of the typi- 
cal jobber. The manufacturing and 
jobbing sectors offer about equal 
chance for profit. Which you should 
choose depends upon personal taste 
and aptitude. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE'S FIELD 


Daring novelties are now invading 
modeldom: “U-control” planes, which 
are engineered by means of two wires 
from the ground, and radio remote 
control replicas of today’s flying mar- 
vels, with jet propulsion planes nick- 
ing the horizon. Innovations such as 
these are keeping the model world in 
a ferment. It’s a young people’s field 
—78% of the model airplane fans are 
less than 18 and only 11% are over 
21. Of the older fans, nearly all are 
in full- or part-time jobs, mainly me- 
chanical or technical. 

The hundred or more modelcraft 
manufacturers, with an equal number 
of jobbers, foresee a $50 million busi- 
ness for this year or 1948. One reason 
for such optimism, according to Glenn 
T. Tindall, their Association’s execu- 
tive director, is that theirs is a repeat 
business, having steady buyers whose 
needs expand with rapidly multiplying 
improvements. The average retail cus- 
tomer spends $52.68 a year on his 
model hobby, not counting tools, spe- 
cial books, upkeep, etc. The demand 
for tools, both hand and power, is at 
present very heavy. Modeleers want 
knives, drills, chisels, saws, jigsaws, 
lathes. Counting tools and materials, 
they average $100 apiece in their an- 
nual contributions to the glory of the 
American Lilliput. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS——-THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION" 


From The Seafarer’s Log (AFL): 

There’s an awful lot of loose talk, 
in Washington and other places, about 
limiting labor’s right to strike. The 
same tongues are continually wagging 
about ending the closed shop so that 
workers will have real democracy in 
their industries. .. . 

A member of a trade union comes 
closer to realizing democracy in his 
union than he does in the Government 
of the U. S. At least union leaders 
really go to bat for the membership. 
Congressmen only represent the bosses 
and the people with money. 

Of course, the windbags in the 
Senate and in the House of Represen- 
tatives will make long speeches about 
“the responsibility of labor,” or “the 
closed shop is undemocratic,” or “we 
believe in trade unions, but—” But 
their real aim is to smash labor unions. 


“PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY" 


From the San Diego Labor Leader 
(AFL) : 

An odd phase of the hate-labor jit- 
ters now agitating the big-shots on the 
NAM side of the fence is the prevail- 
ing panic over the portal-to-portal epi- 
demic. . . . Organized employers are 


now running to Congress with howls of 
anguish. .. . 











From Packinghouse Worker (CIO) 


In part, this constitutes an abject 
surrender to the CIO scheme of using 
the portal-to-portal formula for its 
nuisance value—a strategy that will 
surely backfire. . . 

If this portal-to-portal thing could 
be deflated of the ClO-promoted poli. 
tical strategy, there still would remain 
hundreds of. sound legal cases—per- 
haps thousands of them—involving 
outright and long-continued cheating 
on the part of “smart”employers. The 
courts offer a remedy here, and the 
workers are entitled to a remedy .... 

Labor has a real interest in the just 
claims. It has nothing to gain, and a 
great deal to lose, by the ballyhoo. 

There is every reason in the world, 
now, to crack down legally on the 
sharpshooters and relieve them of their 
plunder. . . . It is stupid to the point 
of insanity, though, to inflate that 
crackdown into an indiscriminate men- 
ace to all employers. 


“MONOPOLY” 


From The Advance (CIO; circula- 
tion 251,244) : 

The man in the stocks and bonds 
office tells me that prices are set up by 
“supply and demand.” It’s like this, 
he says: “If a manufacturer sets the 
price of his product too high, nobody 
will buy from him. Some other manu- 
facturer will sell at prices people will 
pay. Competition will always force 
prices to a proper level.” 

Whereupon Mr. Stocks and Bonds 
turns right around and sells securities 
that are guaranteed to pay off because 
the company has a monopoly in the 
field and there is no competition. 

That’s one of the biggest hooks in 


' Mr. S. & B.’s story. This is 1947, not 


1860. Manufacturers may have been 
competing to beat the band back in 
Lincoln’s day, but monopoly, not com- 
petition, is the main characteristic of 
American business today... . 

When big business men promised 
that if price controls were lifted “free 
competition” would set prices aright, 
they knew it would not happen because 
they are no longer competing. . : - 
What they really wanted, as events 
since prove, was to be their own OPA. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 





Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 


Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 


month or longer) 


te tigaifieant change trem immediate- 
ly preceding periods. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


10 Best 
Cities 


Memphis, Tenn.*.. . 
Akron, Ohio* 
Mobile, Ala. 

Tucson, Ariz. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 21% 
Charleston, S. C.... 21% 
Peoria, Ill. 

Denver, Colo. 


eee 


*Also listed last period. 


%/, increase Over 
Previous Yeor 


26% 
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_How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 


been selected on the basis of economic unity. 


Consideration was given to 


trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 
businesses. 

For each of the regions, a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indexes have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 





Highlights 


TuHIs period reveals little change in 
most areas. Note, for example, the re- 
gion West of the Mississippi, where 
only a few areas show any movement. 
Thirty areas are moving up, only three 
down. Failure of broad areas to es- 
tablish a definite trend is not an in- 
dication of significant business weak- 
ness, however. In practically all areas 
the indicés show that business is 
above last year’s level, but, generally, 
is not continuing to climb. This side- 
wise movement is most apparent in the 


Far West, where it has been continuing 
for several months. Changes since last 
issue are noticeable in two areas: the 
Southwest, where last period advances 
have leveled off; the Appalachian area, 
which partly reflects recovery from 
the coal strike. The few declines are 
in much the same areas as last time, 
tend to be isolated cases. There is still 
no indication that peak activity has 
entirely run its course, though this 
may possibly be general period of 
highest activity. 
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Hundreds of 


PROFIT SOURCES 





IN THIS 


New 1947 Treasury of 
Spa PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


A completely new 1947 edition de- 
Nee 850 new products being 





produced by 627 manufacturers. 


Compiled from a nationwide sur- 
vey now appearing daily in The 
Journal of Commerce, this 64- 
page tabloid lists and explains 
hundreds of mew money-making 
ideas on the market today—new 
products and services for you to 
use, sell, produce or compete 
with, including names and ad- 
dresses of sources. Get your copy 
now, then keep posted on addi- 
tional new developments as they 
appear each day in the “New 
Products” column of The Journal 
of Commerce — America’s com- 
plete daily business newspaper. 
A copy of the 64-page 1947 edition ‘K 
*“New Products and Services’’ will be sent 
free with a trial subscription to The 
Journal of Commerce—the next 78 issues 


for only $5 Mai! your check ee 


Ld dibmens | 


NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 








Please send me the next 78 issues plus 
a = ae copy of “New Products and 

‘=the 64-page new 1947 edition. 
Sheek | for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 





Street Address 





City (Zone No.) ___State___ 



















nsure timing accuracy! Save em- 
ployees’ time! Sound, or light any 
signal ‘round the clock. 


Gert facts about NEW 


ZENITH 


Program Timer 


Automatically operates any signal. Rings belis, blows 
whisties, etc., any S-min. period or multiple, 24-hr. 
schedule. For factories, i 
ing systems, chemical ' plants, ratiroads, gar garages, of- 
f.ces, airports, so dupiex model, 
22-hr., 23/2 min. interval. Easy be nstat No push 
buttor's. Change without toots. Clear > dial. Steet case, 
8*"x 1 20x4"", beusands in service. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Bulletin 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CO. 











| Line Avtomotic Contro! Equipment 


Te west WALTON STREET. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








NEW IDEAS 


... in Plastics, Materials Handling, Lighting, 
Pumps, Machine Tools, Paints, Communications 


HAND-LIFT TRUCK 


This speedy, powerful, rugged truck 
is electrically operated, with complete 
electric button operation located in 
the handle head. Built in both plat- 
form and pallet models, every opera- 
tion can be performed with the handle 
vertical. Now being made by the 


ee . . ‘ ” 


e Delia al 





Lewis-Shepard Co., it features a steer- 
ing arc of 200° and an electric safety 
brake. Accurate loading, lifting, travel- 
ing, lowering and spotting of loads is 
assured under all conditions. 


QUALITY TOOL 


Hobbyists should find Childs & 
Co.’s home workshop-type milling ma- 
chine right up their alley. Now in 
production, it’s designed to sell at rela- 
tively low cost. A small, knee-type 
miller, it’s also suitable for small 
parts manufacturers, tool, die and 
metal working shops, instrument 
makers and vocational schools. 


PLASTIC CLOTH 


Looking for a non-inflammable plas- 
tic that will not peel, ‘crack or chip? 
Plasticloth Products has developed 
one, now being used for the produc- 
tion of table cloths. Under-surface fea- 
ture: It will not slip. Other uses: tray 
covers, head rest covers, seat covers, 
chair backs. The cloth is made in one 
piece—without seams—by an elec- 
tronic welding process, comes in vari- 
ous colors. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


Motorists plagued by night road re- 
pairs will soon have an easier time, 
according to the H. L. Baumgardner 
Corp. They have just perfected a Mag- 


nalite, constructed of plastic, which 
plugs into any auto cigaret lighter 
socket, provides a light many times 
brighter than an ordinary flashlight. 


SEAL TIGHT 


Greater protection for chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals during shipment 
and storage is the promise of General 
Electric’s plastic bottle caps and seals. 
Highly resistant to acids, alkalies and 
moisture, they’re made to shrink to a 
tight fit on the bottle. When placed 
over corks or glass stoppers, they pro- 
vide a perfect “lock.” 


RESIN COAT 


Containing excellent qualities of ad- 
hesion, flexibility and wetting power, 


_ Esso Laboratories’ latest in synthetic 


resins is particularly fitted for use on 
surfaces difficult to paint with ordi- 
nary paints. Tailored to the specifica- 
tions of the paint and varnish indus. 
try, it can be applied to iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum, steel and wood. It’s 
also reported to be suitable for use as 
a base for textiles, footwear and rub- 
ber adhesives. Advantages: closer con- 
trol of product quality, lower costs 
and reduced manufacturing time. 


VERSATILE LAMP 


The multi-purpose lamp unit below 
is equipped with interchangeable burn- 
ers for radiation of visible and ultra 
violet light at different wave lengths. 
It’s said to be suitable for such lab- 
oratory and industrial requirements 
as air and liquid sterilization, activa 
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tion of paints, minerals and inks, il- ae 
lumination and color checking. A 
product of the George W. Gates Co., m 
, it’s self-contained, readily portable. 
§ | PLASTIC FASTENER 
: Offering manufacturers and design- Both belong to the 
c ers advantages heretofore unobtain- ° 
ler able in aati or steel, the Plexi- chamber of commerce in KANSAS 
1s § glass rivets shown here can be used 
t. in the fastening of light metals, leather, 
cardboard, rubber, upholstery and 
ak other plastics, Perfected by the Doug- 
ent ' 
eral 
als, 
and 
10 a 
iced 
pro: 
 ad- 
wer, 
hetic 
e on 
ordi- 
ifica- 
dus: 
ras, 
|. Its } las Aircraft Co., these fasteners can 
se as J be clinched without shock simply by Sympathetic understanding to produce some 4-billion dollars 
rub- | heating and expanding. Added fea- . cooperation ... absence of worth of essential war materials 
con f ture: After forming a strong durable | ¢, tions and special interests are at a unit cost substantially below 
costs J bond, the exposed parts may be turned aye ' 
inane ca amg characteristic of Kansas. Manage- the national average. 
ment, Finance and Labor meet in Doesn’t such an atmosphere 
COMMUNICATION NOTE frank discussions which iron out warrant consideration in your 
below § Dictograph is now featuring a low | difficulties before they arise to dis- plans for expansion and decentral- 
bum st electronic intercommunication | turp or destroy unity of thought __ ization? Isn’t it logical to expect 
ultra it sgn to. bring ee and action. It was this give and that your production cost would be 
“ Te Yon mevely, fee os pat get take attitude that enabled Kansas _ reduced and efficiency increased? 
ments § instant voice-to-voice contact with any- ‘ Industries which have established 
activa: | ne in your organization. Its low up- friendly themselves in Kansas have found 
keep, excellent reproduction and flexi- | e gi s| ation this to be their experience. 
bility of operation should help solve 
some of the interior problems of busi- | Kansas tax and labor legislation 
ness concerns. are designed to maintain an equitable 
WONDER TIRE balance between capital and labor. 
The tax burden is equally distributed 
What may well be the most rugged weed dit ihisidde ‘of tiikesatagl tial 
pheumatic tire ever built—Firestone’s , ib hii tei a 
|| Wire cord—is expected to find many | o> ° °O" ON® Impoartia’, Mey 
> | ses in industry. Now coming off the Celene Stes qumeRNN 
_ {| production line in ever-increasing: | 
ge | tumbers, it’s considered ideal for okies se app 
truck th & aeeih anmeeattilitienshemeii Saialin KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
cks that must neg g 
or speed heavy loads over modern William E. Long, Secretary-Director 
highways. ig agai ‘ge It ok 807-A Harrison Street Topeka, Kansas 
tins cooler, has never been known 
0 blow out, gives increased mileage, KANSA een : 
tan be recapped several times. MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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“HOW TO" 


Pre-Test Your Employees 


By BERT DALE 


N Harrisburg, Pa., there’s an elec- 
trical wholesaler with about 30 
employees on his payroll and no 

personnel problems. A couple of years 
ago he discovered a sort of “magic 
key” that enabled him to pre-judge 
and pre-test prospective help—to know 
almost certainly before hiring that 
the man or woman would be a good 
and conscientious employee, likely to 
‘remain with the firm for a long time. 

A leading New York state bank 
operates a dining room for its em- 
ployees and executives. The wait- 
resses must not only be efficient—they 
must be discreet women who, like the 
little monkeys, see nothing, hear 
nothing, and speak nothing about 
lunch-table discussions. And the bank 
never makes a mistake in engaging the 
right kind of waitresses. 

In cities all over the country there 
are manufacturers, financial houses, 
retailers—all types of business firms 
—who have found a new way to make 
employee selections, a sure method of 
choosing between apparently equally- 
qualified candidates for an open posi- 


tion. 


LITTLE KNOWN SERVICE 


These companies no longer rely en- : 


tirely on the judgment of their per- 
sonnel Report is favorable. Its great 
upon the naturally-biased statements 
of job applicants. They eliminate all 
doubt as to whether a man of 42 has 
accidentally stated his age as 38, or 
whether a short and unsatisfactory 
employment period has escaped men- 
tion. They get all this and much 
more normally - inaccessible informa- 
tion quickly and accurately in a “Per- 
sonnel Report”—right from the local 
Credit Bureau! 

There’s nothing new about Person- 
nel Reports. They have been available 
for at least 15 years from local credit 
bureaus affiliated with Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, Inc. But 
credit bureaus, being non-profit or- 
ganizations, have never seriously at- 


tempted fo sell this service; and there- 


Bert Date, journalist and ex-editor, is one 
of Forses’ regular correspondents in the field. 





fore business firms which are not 
credit bureau members are unaware 
that such a service is in existence. 

In its lowest-priced questionnaire 
form (in some areas as economically- 
rated as $3) the Personnel Report re- 
veals much helpful information on any 
type of prospective employee. In the 
more elaborate narrative forms (the 
cost of which may run to $100 or 
more, depending on the amount of de- 
tail desired) the Personnel Report 
presents a detailed and comprehensive 
history: adequate for judging top ex- 
ecutive material. In fact, there are a 


to see the “insurance” worth of the 
Personnel Report. Applicants with un- 
favorable backgrounds on these or 
other points will surely not mention 
them to prospective employers, nor are 
such facts likely to show up in routine 
replies to routine letters requesting 
reference. 

The local Credit Bureau finds itself 
in a peculiarly favorable position to 
develop this type of information. Busi- 
ness firms and even individuals usually 
give frank replies to credit bureau rep- 


resentatives — assuming that the sub- | 


ject is probably buying a radio on 





Tired of hiring employees who don’t quite come up to par? 
Here's a little-known service that’s proving to be an invalu- 
able aid in finding the right man for the right job 





number of instances where men con- 
templating business partnerships have 
drawn such reports on each other. 

In most cases, naturally, the Per- 
sonnel Report is favorable. Its great 
value lies in the occasional disclosure 
of background character or habits 
which are likely to cause later employ- 
ment difficulties: the attitude of the 
employee in previous positions, the 
character of his relations with fellow- 
employees, the visionary or practical 
tendencies of his general outlook, the 
opinions of others on his competency 
and integrity. 

The Personnel Report touches on 
habits and morals, generally reveals 
excessive drinking, gambling, and 
similar conditions. Home life and 
financial: status, in either of which ad- 
verse conditions can undermine busi- 
ness efficiency, are well covered. 

Domestic troubles, if any, are re- 
ported as well as the condition of the 
home, frequency of moving, etc. 
Thrift habits and bill-paying practices 
are also disclosed, and data on current 
indebtedness, personal bankruptcies, 
suits, garnishments, alimony, and 
other income sources. 

On such basic points alone, it is easy 


time payments. Enjoying public re- 
spect for its integrity, the credit bureau 
is able to obtain accurate data. 
Whenever information tends to be 
derogatory, it is rechecked from as 
many sources as necessary to insure 
authenticity. Long-range data and 
legal records in credit bureau files per- 
mit the verifying of past history. 
Where out-of-town sources must be 
contacted, affiliated credit bureaus in 
other cities lend a hand on the job. 
But while the Personnel Report may 
warn against an unsuitable employee, 
it is just as likely to reveal highly 
laudatory information on applicants 
too modest to do justice to them- 
selves. Even in the case of junior em- 
ployees just fresh from school the Per- 
sonnel Report presents much broader 
background information than is ob- 
tainable in any other manner. 
Companies that have once started to 


‘take advantage of this service have in- 


variably continued to make use of it 
—but the number of firms aware of 
Personnel Reports is still extremely 
small. In an Eastern city of three- 


quarter-million population, the credit — 


bureau processed no more than 6,000 
Personnel Reports last year. 
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Washington Soundings 


Wasuincton, D. C.—I have had the privilege 
of talking intimately with leading Senators, in- 
fluential Representatives and others. 

The atmosphere here is very different from what 
it was before November 5. One feels that the 
worst of our post-war problems are over and that 
Congress will legislate fairly constructively. 

Organized labor’s sudden exhibition of concili- 
atoriness is not likely to lull legislators into drop- 
ping remedial measures. Amendments probably 
will be mild rather than drastic, since both Re- 
publicans and: Democrats have an eye on 1948. 
Nevertheless, the prospect is that unions will be 
brought under some degree of regulation com- 
parable to that imposed upon employers. 


What befell John L. Lewis has had a sobering 
effect upon most, but not all, belligerent labor 
leaders. Not only so, but Washington recognizes 
that an increasing number of union members have 
lost eagerness to strike, now want to submit to 
arbitration. 

Thus the whole labor outlook is becoming less 
alarming. 

a 
TAX PROSPECTS 

Don’t expect as sharp tax reductions as were 

paraded during the Congressional campaign. 


Abolition of all luxury taxes is out. 


The much-discussed 20% slash across the per- 
sonal income tax board is encountering so much 
opposition that modification looks likely, although 
substantial reductions, covering all income levels, 
may reasonably be expected. 


The admittedly unfair double taxing of stock- 
holders will, so far as I can gather, be corrected. 
I discussed this very serious matter with key 
Senators and Representatives, and found them, 
almost without exception, favorable to corrective 
action. 

The vigorous campaign by Senator Byrd and 
by Senator George for thoroughgoing purging of 
bloated governmental spending and bloated gov- 
ernmental payrolls will unquestionably bear fruit, 
especially as Senator Taft—now regarded as the 
most powerful member of the Senate—as well as 


others filling vital places on important committees, 


are committed to the same policy. 


Inspire Optimism 


President Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget 
seems certain to be trimmed. 

Prevailing opinion in inner Congressional cir- 
cles is that he will not veto labor or other im- 
portant bills passed by the Eightieth Congress, 
that he will not defy the mandate of last 
November. 


MODERATE OPTIMISM WARRANTED 


Taking into consideration the attitude now. 
ruling in Washington, the less bellicose attitude 
of most labor leaders, the change in the attitude 
of workers towards the worthwhileness of a steady 
job and their attitude towards what constitutes a 
full day’s work, I cannot but conclude that at 


least moderate optimism is warranted. 


Also there should be taken into consideration 
the sensible attitude of consumers against vio- 
lently inflated prices. 

While the dazzling figures so often published 
about the multi-multi billions of savings now 
owned by the people are wide open to question, 
nevertheless it is undeniable that the American 
people have more purchasing power today than 
ever before; it is undeniable that unprecedented 
domestic pent-up needs are still unfilled; it is 
undeniable that other countries will continue to 
clamor for American products. 

Thus, all talk of an imminent bust does not 
seem well-founded. Certainly, 1947 should prove 
a good year businesswise, employmentwise—pro- 
vided, of course, ambitious labor leaders do not 
over-reach themselves, precipitate the nation into 
catastrophic dislocation. 

My own humble judgment is that today’s stock 
market “average” price level isn’t abnormally 
high. Indeed, I look for an upward rather than 
any downward movement of consequence. 

My analysis of gilt-edged bonds, however, is 
different. All signals are that the bottom has been 
reached in interest rates, that an up-trend is al- 
ready setting in, and that this will by and by 
be reflected by some down-scaling of lowest- 


yielding corporate bonds; 
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How To Detect Major Market Tops 


HE most important thing to know 

about the stock market is when it 

is forming a major top, for the 
ensuing decline may wipe out years of 
profit and income, years of successful 
choices and operations. 

It would be wonderful indeed if a 
warning bell rang loud and clear as 
the danger mounted. 

But there is no invariable signal 
which presages stock market ‘declines. 

We have examined many economic 
series for which such claims have been 
made, but in each case a close exami- 
nation of past relationship to the stock 
market trend exploded all the high 
claims. 

The major trend is made up of so 
many variables: money supply, sales, 
commodities, inventories, credit, pro- 
duction, etc., and these varying ele- 
ments combined in such a wide vari- 
ety, that no two major market tops 
have ever been the same. There is no 
one cause of decline. Different periods 
and different economic and financial 
constellations make varying series 
dominant at different times. The exist- 
ence of the invariable forewarner is, 
therefore, not logically to be expected, 
and its non-existence should occasion 
no surprise. 


SIGNS OF RECESSION 


However, the maladjustments which 
characterize tops are denumerable, and 
it is well to observe the series which 
have usually been oj strategic impor- 
tance. 

In general, the business background 
looks good at a top. But a close exam- 
ination of our fundamental economic 
series can enable us to guage their 
vulnerablity in the event of trouble. 
When the market appears vulnerable 





JoserH MUNDELL, industry analyst and stock 
et technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


to decline we want some sense of the 
specific vulnerabilities in business and 
finance. 

How is credit? How are inventor- 
ies? How are new orders running? 
This sheds light on the probable seri- 
ousness, and therefore the probable 
extent of the decline. 

As we observe the historical condi- 
tion of the series that we consider im- 
portant at previous major tops, we see 
that the Stock Price Series itself is usu- 
ally one of the earliest to decline. 

Our technical data are the phenom- 
ena of the market itself: that is, the 
relative pressures exerted by the com- 
posite buyers and sellers of stocks. This 
factor is much more timely and more 
up to date than most statistical data 
such as production figures, sales fig- 
ures, banking figures, balance and in- 
come statements, etc. 


TECHNICAL INDICATIONS 


lt is no surprise that the judgments 
of the best-informed and most influ- 
ential observers of business and fi- 
nance should be reflected in the stock 
market long before the evidence upon 
which they base their judgments ap- 
pears in fundamental statistical data. 

It is necessary to keep under close 
observation a wide series of technical 
measurements for early signs of 
trouble. Let us note the technical in- 
dications that have been present in 
varying combinations at historic tops. 
These are the things to look for. The 
appearance of a majority of them con- 
stitutes a grave warning signal. 

TECHNICAL INDICATIONS 

(A) A mature rise has already oc- 
curred. There must be a rise to be re- 
versed. 

(B) A period of high public partic- 
ipation in the market has occurred 
in the recent past. The Uninformed 
Buyer has been optimistic and care- 


free. This is revealed by high relative 
volume in the market, and by the 
prominence of poor quality, low-priced 
issues among the most active issues, 

(C) The market loses breadth on 
the continuation of an upswing. Be. 
ware if the number of issues traded 
decreases as the market rises, if the 
number of advances diminishes, and 
the number of declines increases, 
These breadth measurements reveal 
that the market as a whole is sparked 
by less general buying. 

(D) The market records an. up. 
swing on less volume than during the 
preceding upswing. Less money is en- 
tering the market on the rise. 

(E) The relative volume in the In- 
vestment Issues declines. Our Institu- 
tional Buyer is becoming less aggres- 
sive on the upside. 


WATCH KEY STOCKS 


(F) Isolated breakdowns occur in 
individual issues during the general 
market strength. Suddenly some im- 
portant stock collapses. The action of 
Montgomery Ward in July, 1946, was 
typical. 

(G) The marginal stocks lose pace 
in relation to the high-grade leaders. 
Informed speculation is becoming less 
aggressive. 

(H) The early market leaders of the 
advance are unable to retain their 
gains while other leaders are brought 
forward. The Ratio lines give valuable 
clues here. Rotation of different groups 
and stocks appears, and the rotation 
descends in quality. 

(I) A recent period of churning. 
High volume relative to the advance 
achieved. 

(J) Increased 
advance. 

(K) Divergencies 
different groups. 

(L) Inactive issues become active. 

(M) Traditional Tailenders come to 
life. 

(N) Capital Goods stocks strength- 
en in relation to Consumers Goods 
stocks. 

(O) More sensitive. measurements 
of buying pressure lag as the market 
rises to néw highs. Meanwhile, selling 
pressure has been rising for a while. 

(P) The 1929, 1937, 1940, 1946 
Tops occurred as boomlets after ear- 
lier weakness made many observers 
expect declines from a lower level at 
an earlier date. The boomlets frequent- 
ly re-attract these observers before the 
real decline sets in. 
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Men of Achievement 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Whether it is helping to start a 
peach orchard in the sand hills of the 
Carolinas, or encouraging the growth 
of pineapples on a commercial scale in 
Florida, the Seaboard’s agricultural 
agents are in there pitching,” one 
Southern agronomist said, with ap- 
‘parent pride. “The Seaboard has 13 
agricultural agents—and they are top 
men.” 

“Powell sees to it that only top- 
@ flight men are kept in key positions,” 
one executive pointed out. He never 
lets good men out of his sight.” As a 
man proves his capabilities in one 
field he is usually rewarded by pro- 
motion to wider fields. Executives 
aren't allowed to grow stale on the 
Seaboard.” 

Making the railroad his recreation, 
as well as his hobby and his job, Legh 
Powell has gained a knowledge of the 
line, its employees and its problems 
unequaled by any of his executives. 
He is never satisfied, yet always en- 
couraging and thoughtful, say his close 
associates. In harmony with his ideas 


On the Bookshelf 


INVESTORS TAX PLANNING, a prac- 
tical guide to tax savings for the fam- 
ily group, discusses, in non-technical 
language, the multitude of tax prob- 
lems now facing every investor. Using 
simple terms, providing many basic ex- 
amples, it suggests a number of easily 
understood methods whereby you can 
obtain income with a minimum of tax 
liability. 

Since the accumulation and preser- 
vation of wealth is the principal ob- 
jective of investment, the author, John 
P. Allison, a distinguished tax attorney 
and member of the New York Bar, 
_ gives thorough consideration to gift 
and estate taxes, which are of prime 
importance to the family group. The 
, ‘llects of the income, gift and estate 
taxes on the investor’s capital are care- 
fully correlated. This book belongs on 
the desk of every person owning real 
or personal property, as well as those 
advising others on such matters. 

It’s not only a handy reference for 
the general practitioner interested in 
the tax aspect of investments, but it 
also gives the reader down-to-earth ad- 
Vice on investment programming prob- 
lems. Publisher: Fallon Law Book Co. 
| Price: $5.00. 
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of teamwork, he has established a 
course of supervisory training on the 
Seaboard designed to teach employees 
how to do their jobs better as well as 
to impress upon them the value of ser- 
vice and citizenship. 

He stresses that Seaboard employees 
and the management of the company 
must be more than railroad workers. 
The line itself must be a good citizen. 

During the past 15 eventful years 
the Seaboard, under Powell’s direction, 
spent many millions on new equipment 
and improvements, including line- 
straightenings, additions, moderniza- 
tion of facilities and rebuilding of 
bridges and trestles. Under a four-year 
plan now going on, some $5,500,000 
is being spent for additional signals. 

Between the South and the railroad 
Powell has had time for one other 
great love—that of his family. One 
day in 1902 he met in Portsmouth a 
young lady from Newark, Del., who 
was visiting relatives in Virginia, Miss 
Marguerite Reynolds Williamson, and 
they were married June 8, 1908, in 
Philadelphia. Today they have three 
grown children—Legh Powell, III, 
who is connected with the Bethlehem 


Steel Company; Mrs. Caroline Powell 
Borkland, Jr., of New York City, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Burke, of Nor- 
folk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Powell live at “Runny- 
meade,” in Norfolk. They used to ride 
horses a lot, but of late years he has 
chosen to tend to the camellias and 
azaleas and other flowers on his estate, 
when he isn’t riding the road to super- 
intend the Seaboard’s far-flung opera- 
tions. He knows at least three-fourths 
of the Seaboard’s “pre-war employees” 
by name, and is known by sight to 
even more of them. 

Powell enjoys a joke—even when 
investors are concerned. In connection 
with the “air line” in his railroad’s 
name, he points out that it was coined 
almost a century ago and has no con- 
nection with airplanes. It meant 
“straight line” in those days. 

“But it has been reported that some 
buyers actually bought Seaboard Air 
Line securities thinking they were get- 
ting in on a new airplane line.” he 
points out, grinning. Then he adds, 
more seriously: 

“If they just hold on they probably 
will come out all right.” 
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WALL STREET 


“WE THE PEOPLE” 


March 30, 1940 .. . Not for ten days 
yet will Hitler change his Sitzkrieg into 
a Blitzkrieg by attacking Norway, 
Denmark. The misguided still talk of 
a “phony war.” Against a background 
of doldrums on front and financial 
pages, top news of the day for atock 
marketers is the merger of bigwig Wall 
Street firms Merrill Lynch (under- 
writing), E. A. Pierce & Co. (biggest 
broker) and Cassatt & Co. 


August 18, 1941... The Nazis drive 
on Leningrad. Still newsworthy is the 
merger of Merrill Lynch, etc., with 
Fenner & Beane (second biggest wire 
house and commodity broker). 


Birth of a Name. Promptly, because 
of its 49 active partners, 1800 em- 
ployees, and four score offices, the new 
firm is dubbed “We the People.” And 
ever ‘since, that is what Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been called 
in the canyons of downtown Manhat- 
tan, in newspapers and magazines 
across the country. 


MLPF&B and the 3,060 people 
now in its employ like that name. Rea- 
son: it implies the fact that an invest- 
ment business in order to succeed must 
inevitably be a people’s business for it’s 
a workaday world in stocks, bonds, and 
commodities now, just as it is in steel 
or soap or cereals. Gone from Gotham’s 
financial center are wing-collar cus- 
tomers’ men, striped-pants brokers, 
and so-called inside tips. 

In contrast. MLPF&B deals in facts 
that are hard to come by—a lot harder 
than “inside tips.” These facts are 
gathered by the firm’s Research De- 
partment which constantly -weighs 
comparative values in securities, listed 
and unlisted, as well as commodities. 

This information is available to in- 
vestors through any of the firm’s 92 
offices in 91 cities, all connected by 
40,000 miles of private wire. The cost 
to you: just a request for help. 

It’s the business of “We the People” 
to help all the people all the time. Just 
write to: 





Department “T-4” 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 








Good Values in Low-Priced 


Stocks 


LWAYS tremendously popular in 

a bull market, low-priced stocks 

in recent months have lost much 

of their glamour and appeal. One rea- 
son is the terrific beating they have 
taken pricewise since the market re- 
versed its major trend. In fact, low- 
priced stocks started downward even 
before the general market did. They 
were adversely affected by the com- 
plete halt in margin trading early last 
year. a step that distinctly curtailed 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


have excellent earnings prospects. At 
current deflated prices, they thus rep. 
resent good speculative values in rela. 
tion to foreseeable profit potentials. 
In the accompanying tabulation are 
listed a number of such equities. Em- 
phasis, of course, must be placed on 
the risk involved, which obviously is 
larger than in the case of better-grade 
stocks; but so are the opportunities 
for enhancement in any future market 
revival. A few which I regard as out- 





Selected Low-Priced Speculations 








Company: "Woes, Pic ieee |. Oe... rin 
ACF-Brill Motors .............sccee0- 10 19 8 ies d$0.51 
American Radiator ................... 23 -12% $0.40 030 
EE TEES Gidenwbusisinvcrvivsvcodze 184%4-10% on 4.27¢ 
PD. dccindgocanrach <ccasicbuce bab 29%-13 0.50 0.79 
NN Ors 17 2034-13% 0.60 L738 ° 
a St a la a Load SR lo 26%-9% 0.60 d1.03 
Colorado Fuel & Iron................. 23%-10% 0.60 1.46t 
Dresser Industries ................... 33%-15% - 0.74b compal 
Middle West Corp. eee eee eee eeeeseeses 31%-15% 0.50 0.58 orous 
A I wo naccnscecessecsee 20%-10 0.60 0.89 fore th 
EEE So pababes coatessscccce 25 -11% id 0.98 re 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem.............. 15%-7% 0.50 0.58 ment « 
PL, dinegesncesecenes cedars ses 38 -19 1.00 d0.11 South 
CE ES ae 154%-8% eo 0.85 : 
Standard Steel Spring ............... 5 -ll 0.50 0.33 tinctly 
Stewart-Warner ...... >, Ee 2634-13% 1,00 131 1935 
so ccc cue beseeececRehhs bes 20%-9% 0.50 0.72 $15.2 » 
SE: chcdchanocedsewcs shite pone 23%-15 1.50** 2.62a 
* For first 9 mos. of 1946, except as otherwise indicated. ** indicated rate. + Year ended A 
11/2/46. £6 mos. ended 12/31/46. a—Year ended 9/30/46. b—Year ended 10/31/46, ' ATF 
d—deficit. 
Found 
vt) ] 
operations of small-scale speculators standingly attractive follow in more [very « 


who usually account for the bulk of 
activity in such equities. 

Whether the recent easing of the 
ban against margin trading will 
broaden the interest in low-priced 
issues, with a resultant acceleration of 
price movements, remains to be seen. 
It is something I would hesitate to 
predict at this stage. But one fact is 
worth noting. Most low-priced stocks 
today are thoroughly deflated, some 
oversold to a far greater extent than 
the general run of stocks. Many are 
selling 40% to 50% below their 1946 
highs while the decline in the Dow 
Industrial averages has been held to 
some 16%. What’s more, some now 


E. A. Krauss, one of Forsss’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-know: economist and 
market analyst. 
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1946 merger between E. G. Budd Mfg. 
and Budd Wheel Co., is perhaps not 
fully realized by many. Company is 
reported capable of an output of some 
$250 million annually; the order back- 
log amounts to over $160 million.§ 
Prospects of the important automobile 
body and wheel division point to 
heavy business for a considerable 

period (order backlog is over $100 _ 
million) and sizable revenues will ac- 
crue from the manufacture of stream- upt 
lined passenger trains, trailers and ek 
farm equipment. In view of the poten-. ral 


tials in these fields, attainment of satis: —@@ wit 

factory earnings appears assured and @ggmould 

net income of $2 a share in 1947 is are ¢ 
FORBES 


¢ 








jegarded as a reasonable expectation. 
farningswise, the company is only 
now getting into its stride. Results in 
1946 were hampered by materials 
shortages, reconversion expenses, ris- 








gles. As a result, the first nine months 
produced a deficit of $1.03 per share, 
despite large tax carrybacks. But 
future realization of creditable earn- 
ings should ultimately justify a price 
well above the current market of about 
13. 

RHEEM Mrc. Co.: An important 
West Coast producer of metal prod- 
ucts from sheet steel, this company 
jast year was handicapped by the in- 
adequate steel supply which kept op- 
ations below expected schedules. 


Thus, in the first nine months, on a 










sales volume of $24.7 million, the com- . 


pany incurred a deficit of 11¢ a share 
as against a net profit of $1.76 in the 
like preceding period. Total 1946 vol- 
ume will probably run around $38 
million, with a net profit of perhaps 
$l a share. Given an adequate steel 
supply, 1947 sales should approach 
$60 million, with earnings possibly 
as high as $4 a share. At present, the 
company is still in a stage of vig- 
orous expansion that started well be- 
fore the war, including the establish- 
ment of branch plants in Australia, 
South America and India. It is dis- 
tinctly a growth company. Sales in 
1935 were only $2.6 million, and 
$15.2 million in 1941. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


ATF, Inc. (formerly American Type 
Founders): This leading producer of 
ype, printing presses, and virtually 
wery other requirement of the print- 
ing trade, is being called upon to satis- 

an enormous accumulated demand 
for its products, pointing to highly 
pfitable operations for at least sev- 
ttal years. Inadequate ceiling prices, 
zing costs, and shortage of materials 
d down volume and earnings last 
ser, with net profits for the nine 
mths ending Dec. 21, 1946, amount- 
"8 to only 79¢ a share against $1.19 
ng the same preceding period. 
With removal of OPA ceilings and a 
Moother flow of parts and materials, 
th volume and earnings are now in 
uptrend. The company should re- 
close to $2 a share for the entire 
tal year ending March 31, 1947, 
d with uninterrupted full production 
tuld be able to earn about $4 a 
e annually. Apart from printing 
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ing costs and uneven production sched- ° 


Percentage-wise, HOW HAVE YOUR STOCKS— 


APPRECIATED IN COMPARISON 
TO OTHERS? 


It is common knowledge some stocks materially out-perform others on practically ene market 
move. The list, of course, changes. For example, from the Oct. 10, 1946, lows to the h -ya- of 


Jan. 31, 1947, “the market,” as rep 


the Dow-Jones 65-stock Average, advanced from 


resented 
57.85 to 65.64, an appreciation of 13. 47%. Th following tabulation (considering “the market's” 
appreciation as 100) records the comparative percentage-wise appreciation of a few represents- 











tive stocks: 
Oct. 10, Jan. 31, 
1946 1947  Appre- “Gain 
Low High ciation index 
— 65-Stock 
ceabdceee 57.85 65.64 13.47% 100 
Allied Chemical . 156 176% 13.06% 97 
ry P. - & 82 25.67% 191 
Amer. Airlines..... 10 (—3.71%) 2) 
Am. Pwr. & L t 14 37.21% 
Am. Rad. . ‘ 64% 168 
Am. Roll. Mills 37 185 
Am. Tel. e 1 ' 3.05% 23 
Armour & Co....... ' 14 34.12% 253 
Assoc. Dry is 19 6.94% 52 
Atch., T. & S. Fe.. 78 94 21.63% 164 
Beth . $2 98 6.79% 50 
pir, T . 6! 2.52% 19 
ML 2s descorege i9 20% 7.79% 58 
MEET uate sccoses 30% 24.87% 185 
GEE vncceosess 78 89 26.92% 200 
Comwith. & Se...... 3 3% 29.17% 217 





Oct. 10, Jan. 31, % 
1946 1947 A 





pere- *Gals 

Stock Low High ciation index 
Elee. Pwr. & Lt.... 13% 18 38.32% 4 
Gen. Motors ....... ay 22.19% 165 
Gillette S. Raz..... 23% 30 44% L.3 
Goodyear T. & R... 50% 10.95% a 
i. Central ....... 18% 44 358 
int. Harvester ..... 694%, 10. 80 
Macy, R. H........ 40% jove (—1. 2022) -3 
Nat. Container .... 25% 52.91% 
N. Y. Central...... 13% 1 42.34% 314 
Pan-Am. Airways.. 14 i] (—49 » ¢ 
TR 1tccekwesee 48% 61 25.1 f 
R ids Metals 24% 377 53.81% 

; E pid. 20% 33% GC. 
J. S. & For. See... 16 20 25.00% 138 
U. G. Gteel........ 65 77% 19.19% 142 
Warner Gros. ...... 16% 17% 5.19% Ei 


*(Gain Indexes are oman by dividing the percentage appreciation of cach individual stock 


by the percentage appreciation of 
N. Y. Central appreciated from 13% to 
is ‘therefore 314 or three times the appreciation i? “the market’’. 
from 65% to 77%; a gain of 19. 19%. or 142 as 


oe on move it can be noted that 
42.34%. Its Gain Index 

VU. §. Seo, on the other hand, 
much = the market”’. 


“the market’’.) 


A a dain of 


Stating it another ways it appears that $1,000 employed in N. Y. Central would have done the 


work of $2:206 ia U 


Steel. Comparisons of the relative performance of the other stocks may 


be noted by comparing their Gain Indexes in the tabulation above. 


Can Future Performance 
Be Estimated? 

Not with certainty. To say that any specific 
stock which has ed a particularly de- 
sirable previous Gain and Index rela- 
tionship will out-perform another stock with 
less desirable characteristics is not a safe 
assumption. 

BUT facts do appear to indicate that a 


diversified group of 5 to 10 stocks which have ~ 


recorded better-than-average Gain and Loss 
Index relationships on the last market move— 
and whose average Gain and Loss Indexes 
for several moves are desirable—are likely to 
show appreciably better-than-market per- 
formance on the next market advance. 


Gain and Loss Indexes of 450 Issues 


the 
particularly we provide 
timuous up-to-date Gain and Loss Index in- 
formation as a move progresses. 
This Factual Information Helps . . . 

(a) Segregate sluggish issues—thus mini- 
mizing the possibility of tying up capital in 
slow movers; 


(b) Identify dividend-paying stocks which 
the facts indicate should out-perform others 
of comparable investment quality; 

(c) Select fast-moving, speculative issues, 
which appear to afford outstanding possibili- 


ties; 

(d) Select issues which appear particularly 
desirable for short sales when timing infor- 
mation indicates a downtrend is in prospect: 

(e) Enable an_ investor to compare the 
relative Gain or Loss potentials of the stocks 
he owns against the potentials, of the 450 
issues regularly analyzed—and thereby em- 
ploy funds in a group of issues which 
Gain and Loss Index data indicates are likely 
to out-perform “‘the market” on any move 
consequence. 


A Factual Analysis of Market Trends 

This organization also provides a continuous 
factual measurement of the comparative 
strength of Buying and Selling. These basic 
forces are analyzed by making a daily com- 
putation of the actual -value Gains 
recorded by all round-lot active issues show- 
ing the effects of “being bought”; and 
Dollar-value Losses given up by all round- 
lot active issues showing the effects of 
“being sold.” - 

The objective is to judge probable turning 
points in market trends. 


Would You Care to Examine What This Factual tafermetion 7 
Shows ia the Light of Present Market Conditions? 
Te determine whether er net yeu can use this factual information, we shall be pleased te 


send you: 


(a) Our current Weekly Reports which pro- 
vide up-to-date information on our analysis 
of the comparative strength of Buying 
and Selling in the present market — in 
pod of actual Dollar-value of Gains and 


Losse 

(b) A Scsder 1946-1947 Graph visually por- 
traying the comparative strength of these 
two basic forces from the Trend stand- 
point, NOW. 

(c) A specific statement of our interpretation 
of the probable market trend for the 
period ahead—based on the factual infor- 
mation provided by our analysis and 
Graph. 


(d) Our Investment Survey which 
specifically lists the stocks our study of 
the Gain and Loss Index data on 450 
issues indicates are likely to out-perform 
the market materially on the next market 
move of consequence, 


(e) An explanatory book, “Trend Apprecia- 
tion Profits’. This book explains the 
analysis thoroughly ahd discusses a 
specific program of employing the results 
of this analysis in managing a market 
account with the objective of avoi 

capital-shrinking declines and profiting 
from market advances of consequence. 


To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon (send $1.00 to cover costs) 








MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Send your current report F-64 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 


1 enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 



























OUTSTANDING 


16 stocks 
Just Rated “Buy” 


NITED SERVICE has just 

issued new “BUY” advices 
on a diversified list of 16 stocks 
selected as most attractive for cur- 
rent purchase from the 121 issues 
on UNITED'S Supervised List. 

Be prepared to take advantage 
of opportunities now offered in 
the Stock Market by receiving 
this list, which includes: 


9 Stocks for Profit 
5 Quality Income Stocks 
2 High Quality Growth Stocks 


For an introductory copy of this 
Report without obligation — 


Send for Bulletin FM-80 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston 16, Mass 
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PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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I B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22 

The 128th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share, oo March 10, 1947, to stock- 
holders record at the close of business on 
February 21, 1947. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks prepared on IBM Electric 
Punched Card Accounting Machines will be 


J. G. PHILLIPS, Treasurer 
January 21, 1947 





trade supplies, the company in re- 
cent years has been diversifying pro- 
duction, a factor which should not only 
boost earnings but make for greater 
longer-term earnings stability. 
Dresser InpusTRIES: For the year 
ended October 31, 1946, sales were 
$54.8 million and net earnings 74¢ 
per share, below the $1.77 earned the 
year before, largely because of recon- 
version, supply difficulties and unsatis- 
factory margins. The order backlog at 
the end of the fiscal year was $67 
million, and volume in the current fis- 
cal year should be around $80 million 
or a gain of some 40%. With profit 
margins steadily improving, earnings 
on such a volume could readily ad- 
vance to $3.50 a share. Considering 


these potentials, the stock at 2] 
pears to represent good speculati 
value. 

Cotorapo Fue & Iron: After an 
unpromising start in 1946, when 
strikes and other difficulties held down 
sales and resulted in a deficit of 57¢ find a 
a share, production is now running at 
an annual rate of $90 million. Earn. 
ings for the six months to December 
31, 1946 (first half of the fiscal year) 
were $1.46 against a deficit of 45¢ 
the year before. Partly due to the capi- 















BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


260. Parape oF Percentace Savinc: Fac- 
tual compilation of case histories showing 
how savings can be effected in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


261. Dynamic - MANAGEMENT CONTROL: 
Shows how to get maximum production 
from existing plant facilties. Thirty-two 
pages, in full color, provide practical and 
tested methods developed and proved dur- 
ing the war. 


262. Cost AccounTING FoR Your Busi- 
ness: Gives the answers to the Why, What, 
How, Where and When of this important 
management tool, demonstrates its value to 
every business man today. 


263. Goats or Co-OPERATION: This out- 
spoken booklet spells out some of the 
basic responsibilities of business, labor and 
agriculture in developing a new code of 
economic behavior, calls for an end to 
“blind industrial warfare.” 


264. EvoLuTION APPLIED TO INDUSTRIAL 


Democracy: Straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
by a noted industrialist warning against 
anti-labor laws. He suggests workers, man- 
agement seek middle ground, makes some 
provocative and interesting’ suggestions. 


265. Wace Incentives: Analyzing the 
problem of incentives for non-productive 
workers, this practical study clarifies many 
aspects for management, offers some sound 
conclusions. 


266. Ten Great Inventions: The simple 


tal leverage—and aided by lower Q— 
taxes—per share profits on the high manuf 
volume of operations are likely to be for = 
quite large and could easily exceed $4, 2 
In relation thereto, the stock at 16 ap. A. 
pears undervalued. — 
land 
East 
but engrossing story of the early days of @™m ~_ 
the basic machines whose modern counter- N. 
parts are used today, and which have made = 
men’s work easier, their hours shorter. ’ we 
267. Foreicn Trape Not ror AMATEURS: countr 
Stimulating, entertaining, this booklet puts _ C., ¥ 
the finger on the nerve center of our for- 
eign trade, brings out some pertinent facts A 
that everyone planning to go into the field Sen 
should know. Ser 
268. INDUSTRIAL PLANNING—SAFEGUARD OF sto 
Peace: Growing recognition of the vital = 
importance of industrial mobilization to our Q- 
security makes this discussion “must” read- of th 
ing for everyone. The cost and advantages Bird 
of such planning are outlined by an author- MAN, 
ity on the subject. 
A 
* Che 
Congratulations M 
‘Perry T. Egbert, William S. Morris, * 


ness, 
Norman C. Naylor and William L.gjmy 
Lentz, vice-presidents of American om 
Locomotive Co., appointed members 
of the company’s new administrative : 
committee. Also on the committee are Ha 
Herman Press, treasurer, and James - 
D. Vaughan, controller. Robert B. 
McColl, president, will preside over it. 
Howard B. Dean, named adminis- 
trative vice-president of Pan Ameri- Wher 
can World Airways. j 
Charles E. Love, appointed general 
sales manager of International Busi- 










ness Machines Corp. pul 

William T. Brady, assistant to the “y 
president of Corn Products Refining Mi 
Co., elected a vice-president. lic 

Howard E. Simpson, elected vice Ch 
president in charge of traffic of Bal-@ai@ g. 
timore & Ohio R. R. the 


Laurance S. Rockefeller, elected 4 ket — 
director of Chase National Bank of 
New York. W 


FORBES PPE I 
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@ 2USINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
a solution to their business problems. 






Pub. Co. 120 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. ($5). The Stock Market, 
by C. A. Dice and W. J. Eiteman, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d 
St., New York, N. Y. ($4). We would 
also recommend the series of arti- 
cles “Guide Posts to Wall St.,” now 
running in Forbes. 





Q.—Where can I get information on the 
sand and gravel and ready-mixed concrete 
business?—R. E. Tatum, Presidio, Tex. 


A.—Trade magazines: Pit and 
Quarry, Concrete Manufacturer, 
both published at 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, 5, Il. 





Simply address your query to Business Infor- 








mation Editor, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. , 







_ Q.—Please supply me the names of some 

manufacturers of beaded chains suitable 
for key rings or key fobs.—S. C. Kirxpart- 
ick, Louisville, Ky. 


A—Bead Chain Mfg. Co., 64 Mt. 
Grove St., Bridgeport, Conn.; Key 
Lock Co., 5713 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O.; The Hodell Chain Co., 1530 
East 40th St., Cleveland, O.; Hikock 
Mfg. Co., 850 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Q.—We would like to have a list of the 
various trade magazines published in this 
country—A. M. Wornerspoon, Welding 
Co., York, Pa. 








A—You will find list of trade 
magazines in the Business Paper 
Section of “Standard Rate & Data 
Service,” 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This reference book is 
available in most public libraries. 








10 SOUND LOW-PRICED ISSUES 
— SELLING UNDER 25 —— 


Attach a dollar to this ad—with 
your name and address. You will 
receive the 10 SOUND LOW- 
PRICED ISSUES SELLING 
UNDER 25 and in addition, 


All are stocks of leading companies... 
each is a dividend payer.......... 


each meets requirements of securities 
: : FREE, 3 issues of THE OUT- 
included in any portfolio of good-grade LOOK. capers 


all in industries with geod future which THE OUTLOOK 


will share in bull market our analysts. sara & Poor's Corporation 


(Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER--3 MONTHS'TRIAL 


oO 3 MONTHS $18 [() AIR MAIL $19.25 ; 


Send no money—we will bill you. 


1. List of 10 Sound Low-Priced i 
AT NO 1050 














Standard & Poor's Corporation 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription 
to THE OUTLOOK as directed, starting at 


once and continue until I notify you other- issues under 25 

wise. EXTRA 2. One copy of S&P Stock Guide 
Name...___ eee eee ene eneeeene ) 3. Brochure, How to Invest i 
Address.. re Le eres fone eR: eee eee Cc T! Successfully 

SI A Ba Zone....... State... 0S © \ &Seemty re - 





Q.—Can you furnish us with the address 
of the firm which makes the Humming 
MBird brand of ladies’ hosiery?—-A. Pert- 
MAN, Enterprise, Ala. 


A—Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Q.—In your issue of July 15, 1946, I 
tead an article on “How to Stay in Busi- 
ness,” first principle being: “You must 
learn finance.” Would you suggest a- good 
book on Finance? — Witttam HerzrFe.p, 
New York, N. Y. 





A.—Corporate Financial Policy, by 
Harry G. Guthman and H. E. Dou- 
_ published by Prentice-Hall, 

c., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
($5.35). 







Q.—I am interested in City Management 
of a town of 20,000 to 30,000 population. 
e can I procure a book on the sub- 
ject?—Grorce A. Riweway, Jefferson City, 















_ A—You should find the following 

publications helpful: American City, 
470 Fourth Ave. New York 16, 
N.Y., American Municipalities, 21 W. 
Main St., Marshalltown, Iowa; Pub- 
lic Management, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 





A. G 








| Q.—Please recommend several books on 
the subject of trading in the stock mar- 
ket—Geratp H. Littte, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


A—Stock Market Profits, by R. 
W. Schabacker, B. C. Forbes & Sons 


PREBRUARY 15, 1947 
; 

















This advertisement a 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner €# Beane 











p ¥s as a4 matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,342,192 Shares 
Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Central and South West Corporation 


(to be known as Central and South West Utilities Company 
until merger agreement becomes effective) 


Price $12 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 


writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Lazard Freres €# Co. 


. Becker €# Co. Eastman, Dillon €% Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody €f Co. Lee Higginson Corporation Laurence M. Marks €?Co. 


Shields €? Company White, Weld €# Co. 


January 30, 1947 


——————————_—_———— 












Goldman, Sachs €? Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson €# Curtis 








WHEN IS 
THE TOP? 


We have consistently maintained a bull- 
ish attitude toward the market since last 
, due to the fact that a majority of 
cycles were indicating @ 


subsequently upt 
almost precisely conformed with our C 
forecast for that month. The recent 
onstration of strength further verified our 
trend projections 
The important and timely question now 


fe this > 4 bi the beginning of another Primary 
the January reactions repre 

te and authentic test 

last Fall or are we in a 


peceeend secondary recovery in a major 
swing? 


Increase or ot oy ay of your capi- 
tal maturally involves the correct solutions 
of that question. J¢ is at such critical 
times as this that our Cycle studies often 
prove of greatest utility. 

a to seriously minded new 

2 -aendlg I i = re "~- ney: 


ts, "a, wines 


Six months’ service 
One year's service.......... 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F 2-15, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











, THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the p 

ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
iested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of —_ which en- 
ables you to i my your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 














PRINTED 
CELLOPHANE p 
ADHESIVE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 
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Upward Trend Should Continue 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 





August September  Ovctober 


Unper excellent leadership of Steels 
and Motors, common stocks have 
forged ahead to new highs for period 
of past five months. At this writing 
Industrials have retrieved 39% of 
total drop from last year’s peaks, fol- 
lowed by Utilities with 36%, and Rails 
with 31%. 





D-J Averages Industrials Rails Utilities 
1946 High .... 21250 68.31 43.74 
1946 Low . 163.12 44.69 33.20 

Pts. Decline... —49.38 —23.62 —10.54 


1947 Feb.High* 18252 5206 37.01 
Pts. Recovery + 19.40 +7.37 + 3.81 
% of Loss Re- 


gained ...... + 39% +31% +36% 
*To date, February 5. 


It is normal for stock market recov- 
eries to retrace from one-third to two- 
thirds of intermediate downswings, on 
purely technical grounds alone. For 
this reason, such strength as has ap- 
peared must be regarded as conserva- 
tive. 

Average prices have now reached 
upward into thin “air pocket” through 
which they plummetted hurriedly last 
September. In this area relatively light 
supply should be encountered, and 
prices ought to move up rapidly. 

Recent strength in stocks has un- 
doubtedly been a cause as well as an 
effect of better investment sentiment. 





Already some of the previously wide- 


spread pessimism on business outlook 


November December January February 


has disappeared. Our view is that such 
pessimism mirrored mainly last Fall’s 
slump in stocks rather than future busi- 
ness conditions. 

As a matter of fact, eight months 
since market’s top in May have wit- 
nessed extraordinary improvement in 
(1) labor conditions, (2) politics, (3) 
industrial outpui, (4) corporate earn- 
ings, (5) dividends. 

As market swings on upward, more 
and more of prevailing defeatism 
probably evaporate into the air whence 
it ofiginated. Right now, however, 
there still seems to be a sufficient num- 
ber of “bears” around to provide 
needed “bull” converts at successively 
higher price-levels. 

Think Steels and Motors will retain 
upward leadership for some time. 
Other groups which should come along 
in rotation are: Oils, Coppers, Utilities, 
Rails and Building stocks. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular ~ 


article will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 











ops me 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 








ae column must necessarily be 
written some days before the maga- 
sine is received by readers. Sometimes, 
between the period when the article 
is written and the magazine is printed 
and delivered, the market makes a 
significant move requiring special ad- 
vice or a change in advice. Accord- 
ingly, on January 25, I sent a message 
to the subscribers to the Advance Re- 
leases of this column, stating: “Mar- 
ket likely to show rallying tendencies 
under leadership of motors. Suggest 
General Motors, Motor Wheel, Stude- 
baker.” (Prices then were 56, 23, 22.) 

For some weeks the motors had 
shown resistance to selling pressure. 
Production of motor cars has im- 
proved considerably, and it is very 
likely that the automobile concerns 
will have a reasonably satisfactory 
year. General Motors might recover 
to around 65 to 68, Chrysler 110, 
Studebaker 28 to 30, and the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages to around 
190 to 195. 










By order of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Electric Bond 
and Share Company was recently 
forced to sell its holdings of American 
Gas & Electric and Pennsylvania 
Power & Light. The resulting selling 
pressure on these stocks has preserited 
an investment opportunity, I think. 










AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC 


American Gas & Electric is an im- 
portant utility concern, being almost 
wholly an electric system. Serves pri- 
marily a highly-industrialized area ex- 
tending from Virginia northwestward 
te Lake Michigan. It is in very strong 
financial condition. Earnings last year 
exceeded $3 a share. Dividend of $2.15 
was paid in 1946. At its present price 
around $39, the stock (listed on the 
New York Curb) yields 5.5%. The 
dividend might be increased this year. 
















Pennsylvania Power & Light sup- 
plies electricity to 760 communities in 
rn Pennsylvania. The stock is 
now on a $1.20 annual dividend basis. 
WAround $20, the yield is 6%. Listed 
on the Big Board. The company has 


PRFEBRUARY 15, 1947 









Stocks Favored for Rally 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


improved the position of the common 
stock through bond refunding. 
The department store stocks, finally, 


are likewise showing rallying tenden- 
cies. My preferences in this group are 
City Stores, now 19; Allied Stores, 
now 36; Montgomery Ward, now 62. 
Possible recovery prices: 25, 45 and 
75, respectively. 

City Stores’ chain consists of Lit 
Brothers, Philadelphia; the Richard 
Store, Miami, Florida; R. H. White 
store, Boston; Maison Blanche, New 
Orleans; Kaufman-Straus, Louisville, 
Ky.; Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; B. Lowenstein & 
Bros., Memphis, Tenn.; Oppenheim, 
Collins & Co., N. Y. and Philadelphia. 
This company has grown steadily and 
substantially. Management is capable, 
alert, aggressive. Earnings for fiscal 
year ended Jan. 31, 1947, are esti- 
mated between $3.50 and $4.00. Divi- 
dend, $1.20. Yield, over 6%. Increase 
in dividend is a possibility. (Stock was 
38 last Summer.) 


ALLIED STORES 


Allied Stores operates 69 retail 
stores, widely distributed geographi- 
cally, with the largest concentration in 
the New York and New England area, 
which account for about 42% of sales; 
Jordan Marsh in Boston is the largest. 
Sales are large, amounting to $281 
millions for the 1945 fiscal year 
(ended Jan. 31, 1946). Around $36, 
the yield provided by the current divi- 
dend of $2 is 5.5%. The dividend was 
earned several times over last year. 
High last Summer was $63. A good 
recovery in the stock seems likely. 


Montgomery Ward is a leader in the 
retail merchandising and mail order 
field. Sales are huge. Financial condi- 
tion is very strong. Including an extra, 
the annual indicated dividend rate is 
$3. At 61, the yield is around 5%. 
Considering its big decline frem last 
Summer’s high of 104, the stock is 
entitled to a substantial recovery. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S&S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














THE COMING NEW i 


PLUNGE 


To those who are not economists or 
acquainted with the Law of Supply and 
Demand it may sound “silly” to argue 
that a tidal wave of production can be 
anything but beneficial to stocks. 

However, in Digest 180, “Tottering 
Market,” Major Angas (who predicted 
the panic last summer) explains how, 
rather paradoxically, it is i the very 
nature of cyclical slumps in stocks to 
be positively caused by healthily beom- 
ing production. 

Today you see it happening—almost 
all markets are beginning to suffer from 
the Law of the Falling Market . . . as 
Major Angas for months past said they 
would. And investors are feeling much 
poorer; they .therefore tend to reduce 
their purchases, which cumulatively will 
drag down trade more and more. 

If you own stocks or real estate, you 
had better read Digest 880, “TOTTER- 
ING MARKET,” atonce. $20) cash— 
Return advt. Better still, subscribe 
regularly, and receive it FREE. 


DIGESTS | YR. $250 3 MOS. $’'80 
WIRES.. | YR. $250 3 MOS. $100 


40% OFF on a ‘‘Combined”’ 
DIGEST-AND-WIRE subscription, for 
a full year. Only $30 (instead of $50). 
Digests and Wires issued as market 
conditions warrant. F-215 

r ~6It is Major Angas’ opinion that the 
cyclical top has been reached and that 
the stock market is in for a new decline. 











MAJOR Suse ANGAS 


39 














SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first 
consideration where your 


FUNDS are concerned 
. 


---in STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION you get—the sound manage- 
ment which assurés the wise invest- 
ment of your funds under the 
direction of these officers and direc- 
tors. 
Cc. A. at University o 
pees Provost at U: ity of Cali- 


Geo. M. Eason— Past Presidenz, National Sav- 
ings and Loan 

Norman M. Lyon — Captain, U.S. N. R. 

C. C. McKee— Engineer, Department of Water 
and Power, City of Los Angeles ‘atiad 
eo Stephenson — Attorney, Loeb and 


E. i ree ae avioe Surgeon 
0 earnings ( rate paid as wd 
— 31, 1946) a 
0 oftered by this aeeosheaned 


or organization and Federal 
to $5,000 on our sav- 


ings. Send nd for " “Save By ” Plan 
and Standard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


4" ~ 
Ld 
— —- a 


WRITE TODAY for your 
Sreecopy of “California, 
Here I Come”, picturing 


“life” in California. 


kn. Eon 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
eR oy ae NR 

















THE FLINTK OTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 5, 1947 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on March 
15, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 1, 
1947. Checks will be mailed. 











Common Stock 

A dividend of $6.25 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 15, 1947 to stockholders of 
reserd at the close of business 
Maroh 1, 1947. Checks will be 
matied. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. | 


































MEN 4002) On 0) 549) 43: 


Fit Your Abilities 
ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 








Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal er. 
id Address: Scribe G. TH. 
Jhe ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc): San Jose, Calif. 
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INVESTORS League 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHip 
NON-PARTISAy 





B. C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A. 4: VICE-PRES. AND GEN, COUNSEL 





League Meeting Held in Washington 


Under the auspices of the League, a 
dinner and discussion-meeting attended 
by a large number of Congressmen 
was held in Washington on January 
30. Various legislators voiced endorse- 
ment of the League’s aims and prom- 
ised legislative support. Extracts from 
the League President’s talk: 


LTHOUGH most union leaders do 
not seem to know it, and al- 
though the Administration acted dur- 
ing the last decade as if it didn’t know 
it, the vital fact is that our free enter- 
prise system—our capitalistic system— 
cannot function successfully without 
an inflow of new savings, new capital. 
The nation faces imperative need for 
enormous additional capital invest- 
ments to insure prosperity and expand- 
ing employment at home, to meet its 
international commitments. 

The wages of savings heretofore 
have been so persistently depressed 
that utterly inadequate capital has 
been invested during the last dozen 
years. Nearly all necessary employ- 
ment-providing money has been raised 
by incurring debt, by bonds. 

This is unhealthy. Continued long 
enough, carried far enough, it would 
inevitably lead to disaster. 

No fairminded citizen can deny that 
the American people on Nov. 5 
plumped for a new deal by Washing- 
ton. 

What form of-new deal have they 
the right to expect? 

First — Members of the Investors 
League are primarily interested in 
cbtaining fair treatment for our 15,- 
000,000 frugal folks who own securi- 
ties; also for our 45,000,000 savings 
bank depositors, for our 73,000,000 
young and old who have invested in 
life-insurance protection for their own 
old age and for their dependents, for 


all who, through thrift and oftentimes” 


self-sacrifice, have acquired a small 
business or other property. 

Think of this: At one per cent, a 
man or woman or family would have 
to accumulate the vast sum of $200,000 





to obtain an annual income of $2,000! 

Investors have the right to expect 
better treatment wagewise. 

Second—Investors have the right to 
petition Congress to abolish double 
taxation of stockholders. 

Third—Investors have the right to 
petition Congress to amend the exist 
ing lop-sided labor legislation which 
accords labor privileges denied in- 
dustry. 

Fourth—Investors have the right to 
petition Congress to be granted treat- 
ment equel to that granted labor to 
be heard on all proposed legislation 
effecting them, to receive representa- 
tion, equal to labor’s, on all commit- 
tees, commissions, or other bodies 
delegated to consider, and formulate 
recommendations on, all matters affect- 
ing the functioning of our economy. 

Fifth—Investors have the right to 
petition Congress to amend the SEC 
law so that it will be possible to bring 
about more democracy—actual, nol 
theoretical—in the running of our cor- 
porations, so that stockholders, the 
owners who made creation of such 
corporations possible, may have a far 
more effective voice. (When critical 
wage questions arise, why should nol 
owners’ representatives be entitled to 
sit in with company executives and 
representatives of labor at vital con- 
ferences, deliberations? ) 

Unless the lifeblood of our capitalis- 
lic system, savings, can be induced to 
come forth, our whole free economy 
will inescapably be doomed. 


Not only investors but all thoughtful ™ 


citizens look to the 80th Congress to 
exert the utmost effort, resourcefulness 
te institute legislative measures calcu- 
lated to revive the long-cherished 
American way of life, so that our 
richly-blessed land may attain new 
heights in strength, prosperity, lead- 
ership, standards of living, and shine 
forth as the lodestar of individual 
liberty. 


Address communications to Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(Washington, D. C., office: 1307 H St. N.W.) 
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"THE ART OF BEING A BOSS" 


by HOWARD STEPHENSON 


Every e of this o3-peee booklet is rich in 
nters for department heads, supervisors and 
executives to use in increasing their ability 
to lead others, to handle disputes, to build team- 
work, to increase production, to add to their own 
stature and that of their company. 

This booklet brings you: 1. Four rules to use 
every day in developing your executive ability; 
2. Correct attitude on taking over a new position; 
3. Five tips for the first few weeks on the new 
job; 4. How to secure and use group opinions of 
workers; 5. How to judge disputes and announce 
decisions; 6. How to build a winning administra- 















Hundreds of corporation officials have ordered 
in quantity for distribution to eames per- 
sonnel. Sample copy 25c. 


"SELLING'S POST-WAR JOB" 
by DON MITCHELL 


You know there’s a big post-war market for 
ond ucts—but how are you going to get 


re? 
4 Mitchell, Pres. Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, — how in this quick-reading 32-page 


- tells: 1. aae best to approach the 
hy for post-war sales; 2. Steps to ry ull under- 
standing of market potential s; 3. How to assemble 
indisputable market facts in advance; 4. Effective* 
gales training methods; 5. Relations of the sales 
7 to top management. 

_ managers ana hy meat on every page 
on to prepare for the coming competition for 
miles and how to sell their management on pro- 
viding the sales tools they need right now! 


HELPS" Semple copy 25c. 


by B. C. FORBES 

This handy, self-cover, pocket booklet supplies 

an employees —_ just the tonic they need 
now to “get going” on “war projects. 

Brey line wit ayer em *. = their best. 


aed . TION 4 
alae iniTiAtIVE —!,  * 


HONES 
ENTHUSIASM © 
ion with profit" 
panies to Sypervisery personnel and salesmen who 
needed a li Sample copy 25c. 


“OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIMITED 
_ CAPITAL" 


Jobs . . . careers . . . small business openings 
“ 39 varied fields from Amusement Concessions 
to Weather Forecasting. 
s caperate —_— on o pities in ee cho- 
Send Testing ureau,” ‘Fur » 66 
i Kage Trade,” “Photography,” 
Os htc Table ate, ” “Tourist’s comets, - 
“Game svelnot ction,” “Radio Registry,” 
in suggestions for those a ny in go- 
ing in business for themselves. Sample copy 2c. 


Order Below AT THESE BULK PRICES: 
| te 10 Copies, 25¢ each 51 to 100 Copies, 21¢ each 


fPS & Copies, 309 entb 101 to 250 Copies, i8¢ each 
or more Copies, 15¢ cach 






























} 8. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 2-15 


Booklets” pend we optes of your “Brief Business 


Quantity 













“Art of Being a Boss” 25¢ 
ha. . “Selling’s Post War Job’”’ 25¢ 
i “Self Helps,” by B. C. Forbes 25¢ 
ma... “Opportunities for Limited Capital”  25¢ 
Enclosed is remittance of $.......sc0eseeceeee 





of $ 
on NYC orders, ‘add 2% for Sales Tax 
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FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forpes presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: The rail group should con- 
tinue to improve and the figure for the 
averages may soon move into new highs for 
recent months. 

Bear, Stearns & Co.: Pullman, Inc.—at 
present prices the $3 dividend provides a 
liberal yield, the strong working capital posi- 
tion provides a base against price declines, 
and the prospect of future increased earn- 
ings could result in a moderate capital ap- 
preciation. 

Harris, UrpHam & Co.: There are still 
plenty of doubting Thomases as far as any 
further important advance is concerned, but 
the technical behavior remains favorable 
with a strong suggestion that this secondary 
movement has not yet seen its peak. 


H. Hentz & Co.: Dayton Rubber offers 
unusual possibilities for capital apprecia- 
tion. . . . Mohawk Carpet Mills may be 
regarded as an attractive medium for par- 
ticipating in the expansion of the household 
furnishings industry. . . . N. Y. Central 
possesses large potentialities in good busi- 
ness periods . The combination of sub- 
stantial discount from breakup value, pros- 
pects of sizable company repurchases and 
tax exempt income gives Pennroad Corpo- 
ration stock attraction at current price of 
6%. Remington Rand—substantial earning 
power, likely to be strengthened by an 
improving trade position, lends the common 
stock speculative attraction for capital en- 
hancement. 


Hornstower & Weeks: (/nternational 
Paper Co.—Common shares at current levels 
around 48 are attractive for capital appre- 
ciation, selling less than 7 times indicated 
earnings for 1946 and 5 times the annual 
projection of the latest reported quarterly 
earnings. Yield at current $3 dividend rate 
is 64%. 

W. E. Hurron & Co.: We are more in- 
clined to buy attractive issues as they ap- 
pear, rather than to encourage larger cash 
positions. We wonder if some of the pessi- 
mism about consumption industry shares has 
not been overdone. 


JosepHTHaL & Co.: One of the most at-- 
tractive investment stocks in the building 
equipment group is Otis Elevator... . Utah 
Power & Light appears attractive for in- 
come and moderate price appreciation. 

Paine, Wesser, Jackson & Curtis: The 
following stocks, while seeming to have dis- 
counted earlier price excesses and in some 
cases disappointing 1946 results, by no 
means appear to have completed discounting 
1947 prospects, which include possible all- 
time high earnings and higher dividend pay- 
ments: American Car & Fdy., Anaconda 
Wire, Behn Aluminum, Caterpillar Tractor, 
Intl. Minerals, Fairbanks Morse, Intl. Har- 
vester, Mack Trucks, Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts, Republic Steel. 
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Don't Delay-Right Now 


CHECK 
YOUR STOCKS! 


Don’t sit tight—it may be costly! 
Right now, check with Palen Ss. 
Simply attach list of 7 of your 
securities to this ad and mail to 
us. We'll tell you if clients have 
been advised to Hold or Switch 
them. No cost or obligation. 
Write Dept. F-48. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 









@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. @25 Elkhart, Indiana “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 
Wo ITA 


Chacrs 


DO/MORE 











One Scottish Story—FREE 


A new arrival in Aberdeen 
was wandering along the street 
carrying two or three suits of 
clothes. 

An acquaintance, meeting him, 
inquired: 

“What's the matter, Tam?” 

“I’m looking for the Aberdeen 
Free Press.” 


When you’ve had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish. Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 























THOUGHTS 





...0On the Business of Life 


May we learn the everlasting les- 
son that Peace comes not by chang- 
ing maps, but by changing men. 

—James H. Grirritus, D.D. 


The surplus wealth we have gained 
to some extent at least belongs to our 
fellow beings; we are only the tem- 
porary custodians of our fortunes, and 
let us be careful that no just com- 
plaint can be made against our stew- 
ardship. —Jacos H. Scuirr. 


From the beginning of our history 
the country has been afflicted with 
compromise. It is by compromise that 
human rights have been abandoned. I 
insist that this shall cease. The coun- 
try needs repose after all its trials; it 
deserves repose. And repose can only 
be found in everlasting principles. 

—CHARLES SUMNER. 


Haste and rashness are storms and 
tempests, breaking and wrecking busi- 
ness; but nimbleness is a full, fair 
wind, blowing it with speed to the 
haven. —FULLER. 


What you dislike in another, take 
care to correct in yourself. .—Sprar. 


He pessesses dominion over himself, 
and is happy, who can every day say, 
“I have lived.” Tomorrow the heaven- 
ly Father may either involve the world 
in dark clouds, or cheer“it with clear 
sunshine; he will not, however, render 
ineffectual the things which have al- 
ready taken place. —Horace. 


Individuals are occasionally guided 
by reason, crowds never. 
—Dean W. R. Ince. 
The two most precious things this 
side the grave are our reputation and 
our life. But it is to be lamented that 
the most contemptible whisper may 
deprive us of the one, and the weakest 
weapon of the other. A wise man, 
therefore, will be more anxious to 
deserve a fair name than to possess it, 
and this will teach him so to live as 
not to be afraid to die. | —CotTTon. 
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A local problem can best be solved 
by a local government, a county prob- 
lem by a county government, a state 
problem by a state alive to its duties 
and responsibilities. There are broad 
nationwide questions which require 
the machinery of the nation as a whole 
—but you do not shoot sparrows with 
a howitzer nor hunt rabbits with a 
Sherman tank. —Ratpu F. Gates, 

Governor of Indiana. 


Only those are crowned and sainted 

Who with grief have been acquainted, 

Making nations nobler, freer. 
—LowELL. 


The technical progress of industry 
has been a reflection of our ability to 
apply increasingly accurate methods 
of measurement to material things. 
The art of measuring psychological 
human dimensions is relatively unde- 
veloped. To all of the complexities of 
management we must bring to bear 
infinite patience and persistence, con- 
sistency and complete sincerity. 

—Louis RUTHENBURG. 


I have often said that all the mis- 
fortunes of men spring from their not 
knowing how to live quietly at-home, 
in their own rooms. —PAScAL. 


The future of religion is connected 
with the possibility of developing a 
faith in the possibilities of human ex- 
perience and human relationships that 
will create a vital sense of the soli- 
darity of human interests and inspire 
action to make that sense a reality. 

—Jonn Dewey. 





A Text 


If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. 

—Romans 12:18. 


Sent in by John M. Boyd, Fort 
Smith, Ark. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











All of us have moments of lethargy 
—as though we were floundering, jp. 
active in mind, not knowing just what 
to do next. I have had such experi- 
ences, and the way I have faced such 
circumstances has been to do some. 
thing different. Something radically 
different. Frequent changes are good 
for the mind, the body, and the soul, 
We need them to keep us on an even 
keel. Vacations are always an invest. 
ment. The reading of a new book, or 
the return to an old one that has giv. 
en pleasure, is always stimulating. See 
a good movie, or a good play. Take a 
brief trip out of town, or a ride into 
the country. Make new contacts. Run 
away from yourself! Do something 
different. —GrorcE MATTHEW Apams. 


Honest statesmanship is the wise 
employment of individual meannesses 
for the public good. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


To think we are able is almost to be 


so; to determine upon attainment is 


frequently attainment itself; earnest 
resolution has often seemed to have 
about it almost a savor of omnipo- 
tence. —S. Smies. 


Ignorance, poverty, and _ vanity 
make many soldiers.—ZIMMERMANN. 


The ideal society would enable 
every man and woman to develop 


along their individual lines, and not 


attempt to force all into one mould, 
however admirable. 


—J. B. S. Hapane. 


Conceited men are a harmless kind 
of creatures, who, by their overween- 
ing self-respect, relieve others from the 
duty of respecting them at all. 

—H. W. BEeEcHER. 


If thou art rich, then show the great- 
ness of thy fortune; or what is better, 
the greatness of thy soul, in the meek- 
ness of thy conversation; condescend 
to men of low estate, support the dis- 
tressed, and patronize the neglected. 
Be great. —STERNE. 


If rational men co-operated and 
used their scientific knowledge to the 
full, they could now secure the eco- 
nomic welfare of all. 


—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


In response to many requests from read 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 


have. been published in book form. Price $2.4 
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pie symbols of a unique industrial team that has been 
working for you for 65 years. With our research team- 


4a T ei mate — Bell Telephone Laboratories — we've helped to give you 
ea me =-“Up the world’s best telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 
“My part of the job is to supply high quality products that 

meet exacting standards. 


for vou “I manufacture telephone equipment... purchase all manner of 


supplies for Bell Telephone Companies. . . distribute equipment 

. y “a and supplies to them from stocks maintained at my factories 
Si nmce 32 and my 29 warehouses ... install central office equipment. 

“Right now, I'm providing more telephone equipment and 

supplies than ever before. Using all my knowledge and skill, 


gained through years of experience, I’m going at top speed to 
catch up with the greatest demand on record. 


“Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.” 





WANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 


— aan” OSS" = western Electric 





¥ A UNIT OF THE BELL B system SINCE 1882 





Thats what I need...more pull ! 


You’re looking at the truck that has it . .. more pull! 


It’s one of the great new Dodge “Job-Rated’’ heavy- 
weight haulers .. . new challengers in the heavy-duty 
truck field. 


You'll be interested in these challenging facts: 


Fact 1—These new trucks (three series) get their 
power from two remarkable heavy-duty truck 
engines . . . proved in wartime on China’s Burma 
Road, on the toughest hauls ever assigned to any 
trucks, anywhere. 


Fact 2—Yes... they have it. . . pull! Horsepower- 
to-weight ratios hit a new high! These engines (282 
and 331-cubic inch displacement) develop 225 and 
270 pound-feet of torque respectively. 


Fact 3—Long life . . . cool performance? Look! 
Engine cylinder walls are chrome molybdenum alloy 
cast iron. Engine valves are super-hard silchrome 
steel. Exhaust valves are sodium-cooled; valves and 
seat inserts are “diamond hard” Stellite faced. 
Exhaust valve seats are also individually water- 
cooled .. . large water pockets surround valve stems. 


Fact 4—From frame to steering wheel—front axle 
rear —these trucks are strictly heavy-duty engineere 
Heavy-duty clutches; heavy-duty 5-speed trans 
missions; heavy-duty Timken rear axles; heavy-dut 
springs, brakes, wheels, tires . . . all are “‘Job-Rated 


These new heavy-duty trucks are “Job-Rated” 
loads ranging from 18,500 to 23,000-pound gro 
vehicle weight . . . and up to 20 tons gross tract 
trailer weight. They’re “Job-Rated”’ for performane 
for economy, for long life. See your Dodge dealer ff 
the complete facts . . . and the new answer to low 
heavy-duty haulage costs. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS HoeRaG@d" TRUCKS 
175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING WEE 


DODGE }*« TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 





